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BULGARIA 


Reappraising Social, Historical Developments 
22000008 Sofia POGLED in Bulgarian 12, 19 Sep 88 


[Article by Kosta Andreev: ““Values—From the Interest 
of the Individual to That of the Entire Society”’] 


[12 Sep 88 pp 1, 10] 


[Text] To a society there is no greater wealth than the 
active person or greater trouble than the passive one. 
Unquestionably, all societies demand of their citizens to 
be active, particularly in labor, for labor is the origin of 
everything. However, it is precisely activeness or, more 
accurately. the lack of same, that is our stumbling stone. 
Or, to put it more accurately, it is the lack of incentives 
for activeness which motivate the person to do some- 
thing, to work harder. 


This is an age-old force. It is known as interest and no 
one has invented it. And no one, until we came along, 
had scorned it. We, however, scorned it, although we had 
seized the power for the sake of giving it a scope 
previously unparalleled in the world. Why did this 
happen? 


The reason was not the nationalization of large-scale 
industry or banks or the elimination of capitalist private 
ownership. No, for socialism is impossible without this! 
Our difficulty came, first of all, from the nationalization 
of the virtually entire private property, its being taken 
over by the state. Second, from the scale of the state 
centralized system for controlling and managing this 


property. 
This is the root of things. Were other options possible? 


Yes, the NEP was one of them. So far, publi ations have 
described the NEP as a temporary measure made neces- 
sary by difficult circumstances. However, such was not 
the way Lenin looked at it. The way to socialism lies 
through Lenin’s proper view of the NEP. According to 
Lenin, it was the NEP, plus the cooperatives which, with 
their profoundly democratic nature of management, 
were to make a “radical change in our entire viewpoint 
of socialism.” However, Stalin ignored both, the NEP 
and the cooperative. Full statism and full centralization 
of all activities in society, reaching the point of militari- 
zation, was the variety of socialism he imposed, which 
spread after World War II beyond the borders of the 
Soviet Union and which included our country. 


For example, was the following option possible: granting 
public ownership to voluntary associations, cooperatives 
and individual lessees, creating an atmosphere of com- 
petition among them? Today we see that it was. Today 
we see that the coexistence and competition among 
different forms of ownership—state, cooperative, com- 
munal, mixed and individual—wer possible. What mat- 
tered in that case, however, was something else. We 
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proclaimed as socialist only the full nationalization of 
property and its centralized management. With every 
passing year centralization was strengthened, extending 
its iron hand to agriculture, through the system of 
agroindustrial cooperatives. In order to justify the alien- 
ation from the land we invented the theory of villages 
without a future, in which weeds grew, as though they 
had been cursed. We forgot a basic Leninist stipulation 
that we need not any kind of state but a state that is 
withering away. Matters, however, developed in a differ- 
ent direction. We believed in the omnipotence of admin- 
istrative pressure. Objective laws? So much the worse for 
them, if they dic 10t fit our concepts of socialism! These 
laws, however, began to seek their revenge. 


I remember a conversation with Soviet philosophy pro- 
fessor F. Konstantinov, after the speech which Comrade 
Todor Zhivkov had delivered to the students, in which, 
for the first time, a communist leader of that rank spoke 
of contradictions and deformations under socialism, 
resulting from the violation of objective laws. He con- 
sidered this a kind of revelation, particularly bearing in 
mind the Brezhnev conditions which prevailed in the 
Soviet Union. It was a question of humanizing the 
philosophy of socialism. The practice, however, did not 
change. I do not believe that it could have changed with 
a magic wand. 


What remained unchanged was the main thing: the 
attitude of the people toward ownership. The entire 
income of the republic continued to be put together in a 
single heap, i.e., meaning the budget, and after that it was 
distributed from above, in such a way that everyone 
would receive roughly the same amount. This applied to 
those who worked well and those who worked poorly. 
Furthermore, those who worked well made a greater 
contribution and received less, so that the others, who 
had not contributed anything, could be given something. 
The least considered in this entire system of manage- 
ment was interest. 


That is why the planned economy became a permanent 
war in which both winners and losers were known in 
advance. However, the greatest sacrifice which was made 
to the plan-law was the frozen human and production 
capital of the country. What was frozen was essentially 
the ownership which resembled a sleeping beauty await- 
ing her prince to wake her up. I owever, the prince did 
not come and the beauty gave birth in a state of semi- 
slumber, simply for the sake of continuing the specics. It 
fed us as best it could. Yet, it could have done better, 
much better, without those misunderstood concepts of 
justice, true socialism, and so on. 


Above all, we suffered from the view that equalization is 
something socialist and that treating everyone alike was 
socialism. It was socialism to expect everything from the 
state, literally everything, brains as well as onions, and to 
be thankful to the state for the bread it gave you today 
and will give you tomorrow and neither lose nor gain 
anything without risk. Ail we had to do was wait. And we 
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waited in line for lamb and buttons, for radishes and 
color television sets, for passenger cars and stove pipes. 
We have not computed the time wasted in waiting in 
line. By analogy with other countries, it accounts for at 
least one-third of the working time. And after that we 
kept asking ourselves why were we short of goods, 
materials or foreign exchange? 


Naturally, the first problem is that of accurately assess- 
ing labor. If a person works better he should earn more, 
with no restrictions or ceilings or else prchibitions, for 
the material evaluation of labor is the main thing. To the 
individual it means better or worse living conditions 
and, hence, health, self-esteem and possibility of 
progress for himself and his children. This seems ele- 
mentary. To man, however, it is everything. It means a 
good or bad fate, success or failure in life, a meaningful 
life or survival. 


The consequences to society are the same. Because of an 
unfair evaluation of human labor, society loses a tremen- 
dous amount of wealth, either created or which could be 
created. However, for a long time we held other views. 
Our propaganda called upon the people to work first for 
society and then for themselves. And even this “for 
themselves” was somehow put at the end, as something 
shameful, unworthy, almost immoral, and even 
“somewhat dirty.” In our official documents labor was 
considered a question of honor and valor, heroism, and 
patriotic and international duty. Our worker constantly 
kept being indebted to someone, leaving himself and his 
family to the care of the party and the government. We 
demanded of him to think like a statesman but forgot 
that the state should think like a worker, i.e. on the basis 
of the views and interests of the workers, of the working 
people, to whom the problem includes breakfast, recre- 
ation, beans, a roof and a set of underwear. There may 
come a day when the people will work for the glory of it. 
I do not know. All of us know, however, that for the time 
being the people work to meet their interests, their needs, 
and mainly for money. 


No, this was not the path leading to the temple! What we 
needed was the economical independence of producers. 


Our party understood this quite early, 7 or 8 years after 
the April plenum. This was perhaps one of its greatest 
accomplishments after the 9 September uprising. It was 
described as the new economic management system. 
Bearing in mind the nature of those times, particularly 
now, after the total clarity which the CPSU introduced 
concerning the consequences of Stalinism, the develop- 
ment of this idea could be described both as a theoretical 
and political exploit. Somehow, this aspect of our reach- 
ing of age has escaped the historians and has not been 
properly assessed. This is a peak which at that time not 
all communist parties climbed, a peak which proved the 
great intellectual potential of the Bulgarian communists. 


POLITICAL 


The essence of the idea was converting from administra- 
tive to economic management methods, which was to be 
manifested in greater economic independence of enter- 
prises and collectives. 


Interest and autonomy go hand in hand or, more accu- 
rately, autonomy is a prerequisite for interest. Naturally, 
noneconomic interests exist as well, such as self-expres- 
sion, respect and, above all, ideals. However, there must 
be a gradation. The material interest is basic and it is 
logical to proceed from the interest of the individual to 
that of society rather than vice-versa. If the nationa! 
interest cannot be felt as a personai interest such as, for 
example, the need for education, science, defense, health 
care, and so on, it is worthless. It is necessary to develop 
equal relations, an equal exchange between the individ- 
ual and society, and not some kind of primacy or, in 
simpler terms, the unquestionable subordination of per- 
sonal to national, i.e., state, interests. However, today 
when we speak of economic independence, this by no 
means indicates any return to bourgeois enterprise. It is 
a question of independence with the dominance of 
public ownership. Is this possible? 


The very first steps taken after 1964 indicated that it 
was. At that time the experience of Farmakhim and 
other trusts was convincing. However, one swallow does 
not the spring make. This was like a lonely boat sur- 
rounded by the storm of equalization and a cavalry 
charge. The bost did not survive. However, finally, 
something truly new occurred in the development of our 
society, which was summed up at the party’s July 1968 
Pienum. It was at that time that the idea of the self- 
management of labor collectives through their elected 
collective authorities took shape. Such authorities were 
set up. They appeared as a result of the strategy of 
expanding the economic autonomy of enterprises. 
Unfortunately, for a long time they had no decisions to 
make. There was a long delay and halt in the autonomy 
process. 


The reasons for this require a special study. They were 
both external and internal. We had to take int= consid- 
eration the reaction of the place where Stalinism was 
being gradually restored. We stumbled, stopped, and 
shuddered at the use of words which had become ideo- 
logical scarecrows: profit, money, goods, credit, prices, 
market. It turned out that the problems of this transition 
were much greater than we assumed, from the ideologi- 
cal, economic and social viewpoints. One way or 
another, however, time passed and the command-cen- 
tralized management system continued to dominate, 
eventually arriving at the July 1987 Plenum, when we 
said that this system was totally exhausted, could not be 
improved and must be replaced by another one. 


Our Most Recent History Is Instructive 


It is necessary to look back. “I believe it absolutely 
necessary,” Engels said, “‘for ine party to take a critical 
look at its past activities in order to learn how to work 
better.” 
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It was thus that the pyramid was turned upside down. 
We adopted a different model of development in order 
to eliminate deformations and, above all, to perfect 
socialism in accordance with the new laws. We are now 
familiar with this, for which reason, in most general 
terms, we can compare the new with the old one. The old 
model was simple, for which reason it was quite easy to 
use, without any particular mental stress. Yes, it was like 
an infarct. However, the infarcts came mainly as a result 
of trying to please the superiors. Its pyramid was struc- 
tured according to the principle of chief-subordinate; 
manager-performer, leader-led; speaker-listener, and 
manager-managed. 


It was characterized by its polarized condition. Rights 
were on one pule and rightiessness on the other. Power, 
economic, political and other. was on one pole and 
powerlessness, on the other. The model functioned at the 
expense of the unchallenged obedience of inferiors to 
superior authorities and individuals. 


The purpose of all of this was to develop unity and 
strength within society. It did, up to a point. As a whole, 
however, this was a model aimed at the future. It paid no 
particular attention to the present. We were the sacri- 
ficed generations, we said, and sought in this statement a 
justification for difficulties. We worked according to the 
logic that the aim justifies the means, whatever the cost. 
We liked the song from the movie “The Belorussian 
Station,” as though we were at war, even if we indeed 
were at war. Since everyone depended on his superiors, 
subservience and quotation-mongering developed. In the 
social area everything seemed peaceful, for equalization 
created more or less equal and decent conditions for 
everyone. The principle here was the following: Give 
everyone a little bit less but give it to everyone. This was 
an equality which eliminated justice. Was this a para- 
_ dox? Yes, it was one of many. 


The new model is not so clear and simple. It creates an 
opposite feeling of a certain instability. Unquestionably, 
society will now become less stable. From the viewpoint 
of the old model, everything was nailed down, firmly set 
in place. Anyone who became part of some nomencla- 
ture never left it for reasons of incompetence or failure to 
cope with his work. 


The new model is entirely based on the enhancement of 
social forces, motivated by interest. Instead of equaliza- 
tion it offers differences, income differentiation. It calls 
for the full observance of the socialist principle of labor 
resuits. It means not management from above but self- 
management. It means not issuing tasks from above but 
independently setting targets and tasks of self-governing 
communities. It means a competition among forms of 
ownership—state, cooperative, private, or mixed. It 
means decentralization of power, granting rights and 
resources to labor collectives and municipalities in order 
to solve their basic development problems. 


POLITICAL 


In short, it mea..5 economic autonomy, self-government, 
government by the people and democracy. Essentially, it 
means a compciition among capabilities. Society must 
become more flexible, more dynamic and seeking and 
more sensitive to injustice. 


Yes, such is the model. However, it is not a miraculous 
force. It should be given life. But how to do it? This is a 
major question, for life is not like a fairy tale. One wakes 
up, rubs one’s eyes atid sees another worid. 


{19 Sep 88 p 10} 


What we have undertaken of late should provide guar- 
antees of change. We are restructuring all areas based on 
the principles of the new model, for if even a single unit 
slips up the entire social mechanism will. We are work- 
ing along a broad front. 


It is not this that should concern us. Something else is 
much more important: What are we changing as we 
restructure? Our restructuring should be such as to lead 
to major changes. This applies, first, to the economic 
autonomy of producers and, second, the full prevalence 
of self-government. This means a radical economic 
reform plus democracy, total rejection of centralized- 
administrative management methods and giving the 
collectives real power. It also means initiative, regulated 
by the socialist market, without middlemen, prompters 
and lords barricaded in various departments. This must 
be achieved by direct contracting among producers and 
without the huge intermediary apparatus whose output 
lies between the words “permitted” and “refused.” 


This will be a process which could develop rapidly or 
slowly, or which could even stop under certain circum- 
stances. Do we have firm guarantees that restructuring in 
our country will develop? There are no such guarantees. 
Such guarantees must be created every single day and 
hour. For the time being, we have only the initial 
impetus provided by the party resolutions. Generally 
speaking, things are on the surface and essentially appar- 
ent in their printed or verbal form. We speak of revoiu- 
tion but there is no revolutionary situation, spirit or 
action. There is waiting, looking around, and listening. 
As in the past, we are still looking upward, waiting for 
the latest directive. 


Therefore, the question of guarantees assumes priority. 
Such guarantees depend on our approach to restructur- 
ing. How will it take place? This is a question whica 
requires much greater attention, for a variety of options 
exist. One is of restructuring controlled from above. 
Another is through action from below, by millions of 
working people. There is a third option as well, however, 
which is combining the efforts from above with those 
from below. Obviously, the real and natural option 
under our circumstances is the third. It is on its basis that 
the party line is structured. However, there is a great 
caveat here: the disparity between the officially pro- 
claimed line and its implementation. For the time being, 
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at least, such is the situation. For the time being devel- 
opments are exclusively going from the top toward the 
bottom, in the customary manner. There is no action 
from below. 


A brief look makes it clear that the fate of restructuring 
has been entrusted to the apparatus, to the bureaucratic 
machinery which yearns after the administrative past. 
We bitterly delude ourselves if we think that this hydra 
with 100 heads has been defeated with the division into 
oblasts and the closing down of some ministries. It is 
alive. It generated the idea of controlled self-govern- 
ment. It is ready to accuse scif-government of all failures 
in society and the latter, as we know, has still not been 
able to stand up on its own two feet and discard the 
swaddling. Concealed within the apparatus is a negativ- 
ism toward self-management and the economic auton- 
omy of producers and, above all, the prejudice that 
nothing decent can be created from below and that 
without the apparatus society will collapse. 


Skepticism toward party policy in this respect is clearly 
noticed and needs no proof. This is not because the 
apparatus, from top to bottom, consists of people who 
would like to harm the nation. No, it is the most 
objective of circumstances that turned such reople into a 
conservative factor. For if we carry out that which we 
intend, society would no longer need such an intermedi- 
ary apparatus. Consequently, it is a question of eliminat- 
ing a huge social stratum, a stratum which offers presti- 
gious and profitable jobs and has sunk deep roots within 
the management system, has a great deal of power and is 
benefiting from the perquisites of this power. 


Furthermore, it consists of thousands of people to whom 
giving orders has become second nature and who will 
find it difficult to change their character. This is a 
difficult situation. That is why the apparatus cannot be a 
dedicated force of restructuring. Placed in its hands, 
restructuring will stumble, crash against thousands of 
shoals, and lose its substance and attractiveness to the 
people. I know highly placed managers who identify 
self-government with arbitrary rule and who, whenever 
convenient, strike out the word democracy with a tre- 
mendous deal of pleasure. What then? 


So far, there has been no historical case of making a 
democratic change without the participation of the peo- 
ple. Controlied self-management would mean a repeti- 
tion of the old errors and the fact that socialism can be 
built by superior decree. It is indeed somewhat strange 
that for the time being the broad toiling masses remain 
outside the revolutionary process of restructuring. It 
would be very easy to shift the blame to them. But if we 
were to look at things as they are, we would see that once 
again the people are assigned the role of performers. 


What, Therefore, Are We Changing by Restructuring? 


In the same breath, we speak of the decisive role of the 
people’s masses in history. But how is it decisive? How 
many were the ideas or forms of political, economic, 
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cultural and social life that were born during that time in 
the lower strata, among the people, and then became 
forms of organization in the life of society? 


Revolutions are authentic when they are the work of the 
people. However, the people rise to a revolution when 
they know its purpose. Unfortunately, for the time being 
most of our citizens remain socially passive. The major 
objectives of restructuring have not reached them. Sta- 
tistics are providing good data on the pace of develop- 
ment. In the past as well, however, they provided such 
data and even better ones. Under the current economic 
mechanism as well, however, our enterprises remain 
rightless. The country has thousands of tig and small 
laws, regulations, instructions and other stipulations 
which, as in the past, make the initiative and activeness 
of the people meaningless. In construction the rates were 
set in 1965. Thus and such an amount is paid per | 
square meter of priming. 


Let us consider machine building. in brigade working on 
a piece-rate basis, the wage fund which is saved by 
reducing the number of people cannot be distributed 
among the others. Specialists receive fixed salaries, for 
the rules forbid them to participate in distribution based 
on labor results. To this day the enterprises cannot use 
their own funds without superior permission, not to 
mention the fact that their profits are concentrated in the 
hands of the trusts, and so on. [he same prevails in other 
areas. The stipulation in the R-gulation on Economic 
Activities that there will be no ceiling set on wages is 
ignored and, with it, so is everything else. 


We introduced the system of electing directors but 
immediately took fright. Were we not overdoing democ- 
racy? We therefore added a paragraph which stipulates 
that those elected can assume their position providing 
that they are approved by the ministry. This cracked the 
democratic pyramid and the people justifiably asked: 
What are we changing by restructuring? 


The same could be said of the way of withholding from 
profits for the state budget. The current method is that 
after withholding for taxes, little remains at the disposal 
of the enterprises for distribution. But there is little to 
distribute, and even that which is left is governed by 
superior instructions on how tec distribute it and pre- 
cisely for what purposes. What kind of self-management 
is this? In his time, Lenin insisted that the labor collec- 
tive, after settling its accounts with the state, will deter- 
mine independently how to use what is left of the profit. 
How long will the fear that the people will waste their 
property prevail? Why should the collectives be led by 
the hand like children? Children, siop: the lighi ‘s red! 
Now you can cross. How long? The people can count and 
show a sense of realism more than al] bureaucrats put 
together! We are not idealizing matters. What the people 
need now is the elimination of this iron grid of orders 
and prohibitions coming from above, which paralyze 
their initiative. 
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This Gordian knot was cut by the two declarations of the 
National Assembly on assigning the socialist property to 
labor collectives for management purposes and for mak- 
ing the municipalities self-governing communities. A 
radical legislative reform is being drafted. Without it no 
progress is possible. However, to begin with, such a 
reform will not be carried out quickly. Secondly, one 
should not wait for everything to become a law and only 
then to start acting. Another approach is possible as well: 
based on the party line, to activate the energy and 
creativity of the working peopie, of the nation. 


In his discussion with the initiators of the cooperative 
movement in the countryside, Gorbachev said: Com- 
rades, you know what the party view is, act, do not wait 
for other instructions from above! This is not a standard 
approach. Could it be that it is necessitated by our 
revolutionary time? It certainly is, for time does not 
wait. Actually, who should we be waiting for? Workers, 
collectives, the people can tell us much better what it is 
that they need for restructuring. They know what 
oppresses, fetters them, dooming them to idleness, mak- 
ing them passive and indifferent to appeals to work more 
and better. They can best indicate in what way and with 
what to build the new management system which will 
turn us into interested owners. I am confident that this 
should begin precisely at the bottom, at the enterprise, 
the municipality, the collective, the cooperative and the 
group, based on their interests, and that we must take 
into consideration precisely this interest and only then 
think of anything else. 


I am not investing anv magic meaning to the word 
people. We know that as a people all of us, put together, 
are stunned by the distortions of the past. We are not 
prepared, everyone at his job, to assume responsibility 
for self-management. It is much easier to destroy the old 
than to create something new. However, it is precisely 
for this reason that the people’s participation in all 
initiatives is today as needeci as the daily bread. It is 
needed as an idea, as an advice and as a stance, as an 
action which creates the new forms of our life. 


Suddenly, owz p esent standards are better than those of 
yesterday. /i¢wever, they remain something imposed 
upon the producers from the outside, they do not stem 
from the producers. Yet self-management does not tol- 
erate directives. Self-management can be real if it is 
entirely built on the principles of voluntary participation 
in everything, in establishing collectives and associa- 
tions, trusts, banks, commercial consortiums, and so on. 
The necessary subordination and discipline, without 
which a society has no future, should also be a voluntary 
act, dictated by the interests and, above all, the personal 
interests of the people. Every producer must participate 
in the formulation of the general rules of the game, 
applicable to the entire society. 


This was not the way things developed in our country in 
establishing the structures and the regulatory system. 
Actually, the producers were kept out of the game. It was 
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the apparat, the state, that operated. Such was also the 
case with the wage reform which was enacted. Particu- 
larly important and needed today is a search for convert- 
ing the national property, into sorae kind of method and 
form, into one’s own, into ownership by the people. 
Otherwise we cannot hope for any progress. Allowing 
labor collectives to manage and control property is the 
way to achieve this. However, the problem of the auton- 
omy and real power of the enterprise and the individual 
over ownership remains unsolved, hence the lack of 
interest. 


Should we wonder, therefore, why is it that restructuring 
is slow? 


There is an urgent need to involve the people in restruc- 
turing. Naturally, this requires a different political and 
moral atmosphere. The great idea must go beyond the 
framework of the apparat. It must enter the enterprises. 
Discussions must break out and there must be numerous 
suggestions, views and standpoints. There must be 
experiments in creating independent economic units. 
Millions of people must become active in an open 
struggle for anything which is hindering and pulling us 
back, in order to carry out this great cleansing without 
which progress is simply impossible. This must be a 
process of cleansing and turning over of all layers. 
Greatly needed in this case is the spiritual power of the 
intelligentsia, its missionary work. 


The main thing is for the people to know everything, to 
judge freely about everything and to participate in solv- 
ing major and minor reconstruction problems. Above 
all, this applies to the distribution of profits and power, 
without considering ourselves guilty of ideological sins if 
people submit alternative and nonstandard solutions. 
This includes a return to the old cooperative and other 
economic structures which have proved their adequacy 
in the course of centuries. Let us have full freedom of 
opinion and let us allow reality to separate the wheat 
from the chaff. 


Is this spurring the people on? No, it is a natural need of 
a society in which the power will be exercised directly by 
the people, for in this world power, democracy and bread 
do not come by themselves. It is not excluded that in the 
struggle for democracy the true supporters of democracy 
may find themselves isolated and traumatized. But when 
has it been that in crucial times there have been no 
collisions? 


Let us remember, however, that “socialism is not created 

from above” (Lenin). A healthy society is the one created 

by the people in the course of the satisfaction of their 

interests. Clearly, today the historical task is not for the 

individual to be adapted to socialism but socialism to be 

—_— to the natural human needs, to assume a human 
ace. 


This, however, must be done by man himself, and 
through man. 
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Letter to Editor on Glasnost Discussed 
22000011 Sofia OTECHESTVEN FRONT in Bulgarian 


13 Sep 88 p 2 


{Correspondence with the readers conducted by Velina 
Nacheva: “The Full Truth—On the Good and the Bad”’] 


{Text} 


Dictionary Entry 


Correspondence: Letters exchanged between individuals 
and establishments; fo correspond: to be in correspon- 
dence with someone. 


This refers to communicating in writing, correspondence 
between the newspaper OTECHESTVEN FRONT and 
readers, the type of correspondence which is frequently 
ignored, doomed to yellowing with age in editorial files. 
The end result is clear: the letter, the comment or the 
article represents the attitude, the stance, the point of 
view of the consumer on the journalistic product. This is 
the voice of one of the participants in the correspon- 
dence as though he had spoken on the telephone without 
anyone listening at the other end. In reality, the situation 
is quite different... 


Briefly, the newspaper as well writes to the reader, 
seeking his advice, consulting with him, submitting to 
him facts and topics for consideration. The outcome is 
the rich flood of editorial mail. 


In this column we want to make public, to “put into the 
picture,” one such “inte:nal” correspondence. 


The occasion is the letter by Senior Scientific Associate 
Dr Georgi Chaldukov, from the electronmicroscopy lab- 
oratory of the Higher Medical Institute in Varna, which 
was published this yea: in the section “Glasnost to 
Readers’ Complaints.” In it he analyzes the symptoms of 
the “simulated glasnost” phenomenon in which there is 
glasnost without effect. His conclusion is tha? the pur- 
pose of glasnosi is to shape a public opinion which can 
contribute to solving pressing problems. 


It may also happen that an editor would rate such a letter 
highly but that there would be no reaction by the readers. 
This may happen in summer, people are on vacation... 
However, these same readers decided that the voice of 
this physician shall not remain a “voice crying in the 
wilderness.” It was precisely the readers who commented 
(added to, disputed, accepted) what that reader had 
written. We sent letters to several among the most active 
authors of “glasnost to readers’ complaints.” 


We asked them the following: 
How do you rate glasnost in the circle in which you work 


and live, to what extent does it exist, and how is it 
manifested? 


POLITICAL 


What, in your view, should be changed in the approach 
to glasnost? 


Describe a case of glasnost which satisfied you or, 
conversely, did not. 


We also corresponded with Dr Georgi Chaldukov: 
Would he have added something to his letter several 
months after its publication? 


The following answered: 


Dr Georgi Chaldukov, senior scientific associate, elec- 
— ee Medical Institute, 
arna: 


Out Load or a Voice, but... 


In “Simulated Glasnost” (26 May 1988) I wrote that it 
would be a good area of work for sociologists and 
journalists to determine the correlation between materi- 
als published in the press and on the radio and televi- 
sion, which contain personal criticism, and writings in 
which criticism applies to the overall situation concern- 
ing a given problem while the culprits remain anony- 
mous. The conclusions which could be drawn from such 
an analysis w~uld characterize the purpose of glasnost; in 

turn, glasnost can provide valuable information on the 
— tote Coneeinties 63 on important element 
in the democratic process. The reason is that glasnost 
without results is simulated glasnost, for the only effec- 
tive glasnost is the one which creates a certain critical 
standard in public opinion. Therefore, we need a real, a 
personally addressed glasnost if we are to expect results. 
However, specific criticism of individuals has entailed 
such a large amount of human psychological material 
that to this day, when glasnost is the “big winner,” some 
people lack the courage to write, to name publicly those 
who originate or motivate negative phenomena in our 
country. They lack the courage, for they are afraid of 
perhaps openness, perhaps a voice, but...? Stefan Prodev 
(“How Can I See Ahead When I Keep Looking Back,” 
NARODNA KULTURA, 3 June 1988) reminds us that 
today’s fear could become shame of fear tomorrow. 
Therefore, is the feeling of fear or the feeling of shame 
{i.e., the individual or social conscience) that is prevalent 
within you? Having chosen the latter, I wrote “Simulated 
G': snost.” However, this was merely a “brief introduc- 
tiou” to the problem. 


At this point, I would like to name some names: Chavdar 
Dobrev (“In Defense of Creativity,” 17 June 1988); 
docent Kiril Kertikov (“What is the Origin of the Gray 
Flood,” 1 July 1988); Barukh Shamliev (“Strictly Pro- 
tected,” 8 July 1988), and three articles in NARODNA 
KULTURA: Iskren Azmanov (“Doncho Kostov’s Bul- 
garian Time,” 29 July 1988, ANTENI); Yuriy Cherni- 
chenko (“A us Time Is Coming!” LITERATU- 
REN FRONT, 16 June 1988); Ivan Garelov and his 
associate (““Panorama” on Bulgazian television), dealing 
with their civic involvement with problems such as 
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nitrates in vegetables, illegal building of houses and 
cottages, and so on; Kevork Kevorkyan (“Each Sunday,” 
on televisio..), on lessons in charity, which we need so 
greatly.... As we were taught in school, these are the 
positive characters of the time of restructuring. What 
about the negative characters of Herostratic fame? Here 
are some of them: those involved in some difficulties 
with urbanization, ecology and health care in Burgas, my 
native city; local officials who have refused in the past 
and still refuse to provide a public explanation for the 
reasons for the suicide of Petya Dubarova, a student and 
a talented poetess, the fire which broke out in the studio 
of painter Georgi Baev, and those who contributed to a 
certain distortion of cadre policy in some health care 
circles. 


Todor Bakurdzhiev, educator, 4 Liliya Alley, Ruse: 


Sargery That Stopped at the Anesthetic? 


I would like to express my view concerning Georgi 
Chaldukov’s letter “Simulated Glasnost,” precisely as 
someone who has suffered as 2 result of glasnost. For the 
past 20 years I have been publishing critical reports in 
the press but it is precisely now, in the period of 
renaissance of our glasnost that, paradoxically, my writ- 
ing was hit. I dared to write a few articles dealing with 
regional and even national matters, which were found 
rather uncomfortable by someone, and almost intolera- 
ble. It was as though a magic “circular” had been issued 
and I stopped being published, first in Ruse and, some- 
what later, in Sofia. Because of this, here is what I think 
about glasnost, as it is found around me, in the environ- 
ment in which I work and live. First, it is classified into 
capital and provincial. One is for all and the other for the 
local factors. Second, glasnost itself as a beneficial social 
phenomenon finds itself in a vacuum in terms of the 
prime reasons which brought it to life. This makes it 
pseudotopical, for it is not historical, comprehensive, 
scientific, complex in terms of depth and scope. I expe- 
rienced it as such personally, not only morally but also 
administratively. The suggestion of awarding me a rating 
as an educator on the occasion of 24 May was rejected, 
for I had dared to criticize a senior educator in a central 
newspaper. Naturally, nor was I forgiven other publica- 
tions which exposed some unfavorable features of the 
educational system. The answers to my official written 
complaints were illogical and void of any kind of valor. 
That is why I would like to suggest something which, to 
me at least, seems attainable: The National Assembly has 
a Commission on the Defense of Public Interests and 
Rights of Citizens. Would it not be possible for the 
commission to broaden its functions and set up perma- 
nent subcommissions in the oblast centers? Such sub- 
commissions would consist of local residents noted for 
their civic valor, analytical intellect and experience in 
the struggle against bureaucracy and local chronic irreg- 
ularities. Elected subcommissions, armed with legisla- 
tive and sanctioning rights, including the right to suggest 
the instigation of penal cases and the relieving of indi- 
viduals from their position regardless of their position. 


POLITICAL 


The parliamertary commission I am referring to should 
assume the social protection of glasnost through specific 
investigations and decisions. 


Dr Georgi Chaldukov is right on the subject of simulated 
glasnost, when there is glasnost but no effect from it. The 
reason is the lack of the necessary public opinion which 
would change the actual situation. If glasnost represents 
the hope for true restructuring, its falsification from 
within surreptitiously defeats this hope. 


How many are the people who seek and hear their inner 
voice concerning the facts and the truth related to those 
facts? I presume that they are few, for many are those 
who hinder them, who suppress them with their tried 
bureaucratic insinuations. The one thing about which I 
disagree with Georgi Chaldukov is wher he writes that 
“let us not reach a time when we aust restructure 
glasnost.” Yet glasnost means finding a way to recon- 
struction, a social gate leading to it. The nature of 
glasnost will influence as a whole the effect and results of 
change. If it is like a surgery which stops before the 
patient has been anesthetized what kind of change in his 
health could be expected? Unquestionably, the surgery 
must be real. 


Angel Stoimenov, 10 \undola Street, Plovdiv: 


Defense of the Processes That Change Us 


The letter by Senior Scientific Associate Dr Georgi 
Chaldvkov from Varna discusses nonstereotypica! think- 
ing. However, this is not an opposition but a position. It 
is also a defense of the processes which change us. 
Regretfully, however, the example given by G. Chaldu- 
kov applies only to... soccer in our country, and yet there 
are so many other things which concern us. 


For many years I have struggled for the protection of the 
environment, mainly through my writings. In dozens of 
articles I expressed my concern about the Besaparski 
hills near Pazardzhik and Krichim. Some people who 
were affected reacted and others did not. If the 30-day 
mandatory term for giving an answer and taking steps 
was observed, I am sure that things would have changed 
somewhat. We have good laws but not all of them are 
observed. This undermines the people's confidence. Yet 
no solution exists other than adopting a principled 
attitude toward the laws. 


I am concerned by the fact that by the end of the 20th 
century industrial waste in the world could reach as 
much as 100 billion tons annually. Every year up to 
1,000 cubic kilometers of waste water is released.... In 
order to dilute such water 10 times more clean water is 
necessary. Where does it come from? Every year the 
burning of mineral fuels... releases more than 20 billion 
tons of carbon monoxide and sulfur dioxide. They are 
the main sources of acid rain. Those facts are sufficient. 
I am confident that those who do nothing to put out the 
fire at the “eternal dump” in the hills, those who uproot, 
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drain and destroy the mountain ridges, ignoring elemen- 
tary environmental reproduction laws, are shortsighted 
and criminal. This was a case which I made public but 
met with no response on the part of the respective 
authorities. 


We still cannot read anything about problems (not 
involving state secizcy) concerning MVR organs (there 
are some positive as well as debatable asjects of their 
activities), or the organs of the Ministry of Defense, the 
prisons, which are also inhabited by people (it is very 
difficult to enter a prison even on official business), she 
psychiatric institutions, and so on. Occasionally, 
“glasnost” appears customized. I learned that Balkantur- 
ist has “experimented” with increasing some prices... for 
improved good quality and standard of services. Does 
this mean that any normally adequate attitude manda- 
torily calls for additional payments and markups?! 


My “prescription” for glasnost, to the extent to which I 
have one, is that it should not be halfway but shouid 
show the full truth about what is good and bad. We must 
BCP committee plenum was recently held and we heard 
on the radio that the plenum made decisions. No one 
understood what kind of decisions, however. Two pro- 
fessors were sent to jail for taking bribes from students. 
We heard nothing about it. In a music school the 
accepted candidates had “organic” parental or profes- 
sional-collegial connections with the organizers of the 
test.... Yet not a word was said about it!... 


To tell the truth and hold responsible those who perse- 
cute criticism is the way of glasnost. It is an enemy of 
routine and inertia. It is our future and the future of our 
children. 


I am the Plovdiv Oblast correspondent for a central 
weekly. My very soul smells of printer's ink, my eyes are 
getting weaker, my nerves are frayed and I cannot budge 
without tranquilizers. Yet I could live much better by 
raising tomatoes, for I have enough property. But how 
can I live peacefully when I see the way some people 
wreck good intentions in front of our very eyes, both 
materially and morally? 


I know of an editorial board in which every member has 
someone backing him. Why are such peopie hired? There 
are so many people without backing waiting for their 
“turn.”... Yet there is no such turn and it is only glasnost 
that could create it. 


I do not think that the head of an editorial board should 
be well connected with an administration before issuing 
to his collective the weekly topics to be written about. 
Journalism stands above the command-administrative 
apparatus. However, nowhere do we write about such 
problems for some people consider this sacrilegious! But 
it is only when journalism rises above officialdom that it 
will bear the mark of giasnost. 





POLITICAL 


HUNGARY 


Andics’ Speech on More Glasnost, New 
Constittion, Relinquishment of Power by Party 
25000015 Budapest ELET ES IRODALOM 

in Hungarian 9 Sep 88 pp 1, 4 


[Keynote address by Jeno Andics, director, MSZMP CC 
Agitation Department, on ! September at Nadudvar 
conference sponsored by the Department and billed as 
“The Tasks Ahead for and Information.” 


Article: “Political Openness, Party Openness”) 


[Text] I do not believe we have a problem with defining 
openness. The problem concerns the parr at which the 
framework and conditions for the appropriate function- 
ing of openness can be established. a deter- 
mined and committed poi tical intent manifests itself for 
the rapid developinent of openness, it is apparent that 
the process of establishing openness takes a longer period 
of time. One reason for this is that openness in and of 
itself can be developed only in a limited fashion. 


The structure and functioning of openness always 
reflects the political decisionmaking system of society. 
Conditions for the functioning of openness are estab- 
lished at a pace consistent with the transformation of the 
decisionmaking system. This transformation has not 
fully taken place for the time being, and thus stepped up 
development of openness may be undertaken in terms of 
work style only. For example: until we change our 
organizational rules only this kind of opportunity will be 
available in terrns of internal party life, but making use 
of this opportunity will not resolve the transient nature 
of the situation. Precisely because of these conditions, in 
numerous instances we are forced to make some very 
important decisions later than what would be required 
by political necessity. An example for this is the law 
concerning information dissemination—the oress law. 


An appropriate, long-range press law cannot be drafted 
in advance of clarifying the meaning of freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press in socialism. On the 
other hand, freedom of speech and freedom of the press 
also represent key issues from the standpoint of consti- 
tutional reform. For this reason one cannot draft a law 
which is not synchronized with the new constitution 
being prepared—one that would reflect less developed 
conditions as compared to the new constitutional provi- 
sions. It would make no sense to legislate a press law 
which is incapable of providing lasting and valid guar- 
antees, because these are the conditions upon which one 
can establish the responsibility of editors in chief and of 
journalists. It is on the basis of these conditions that one 
may define the role of the newspaper founder in terms of 
a political role, and it is on the basis of these conditions 
that the party must formulate and mold its own relation- 
ship with various press organs, the community of jour- 
nalists, and I could go on and on. I believe that preparing 
this legislation will take another year or year and a half. 
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Debate About the System 


One can well sense today that the development of 
openness surfaces and carries in itself all those tensions 
which are characteristic of society as a whole. It is said 
that openness has « fundamental san tioning and a very 
serious critical function. This is true. On the one hand we 
may establish a thesis of principle: socialist social open- 
ness is inconceivable without providing authentic infor- 
mation to every actor in political life concerning the 
conduct, actions, goals and interests of every stratum. 
On the other hand, for the time being the development of 
openness does not strengthen, but weakens the legiti- 
macy of the political establishment. This is so in part 
because of the backward condition of our political cul- 
ture, in part it can be traced to present economic 
conditions. This weakening has its origins in the fact that 
objective, justified tensions are surfacing. It stems from 
the fact that a debate concerning the system is taking 
place in the open—one we did not conduct earlier, and 
one we should have conducted. Thus the various inter- 
ests which question the fundamental value or develop- 
mental direction of socialism emerge, and so do expres- 
sions whose final function is not the avoidance of 
political or economic crisis, but the acceleration of such 
crises. For this reason all of us who work in the field of 
information dissemination must assume the responsibil- 
ity of more consistently influencing the theught and 
political activity of society through our deeds. 


Lipservice is being paid to the importance of openness. 
On the other hand, one can also observe an erideavor to 
conceal, drag, or on occasion distort information. This is 
a defensive mechanism which may be viewed as the 
system of consequences produced by the earlier practice. 
I could say that politics, politicians, and people who 
work in politics must undergo a learning process in 
which their suitability for this function is proven. Once 
that is proven, the needed political sense of responsibil- 
ity will evolve. 


The pres: must undergo the same process. An earlier 
practice followed by journalists—a practice I could 
briefly define as one that envisions its fundamental 
function as shocking the political leadership by present- 
ing the actual condition and situation of the country— 
continues to prevail to a certain extent. This was indeed 
an important function of the press in the known historic 
period. | believe, however, that today’s political leader- 
ship need not be shocked by presenting to it the situation 
in which the country finds itself. For this reason we now 
need to develop a conduct based on the social and 
political responsibility of journalists, primarily in the 
eyes of society, and not in the eyes of the political 
leadership. This also means that in general, the activities 
of journalist are guided by a sense of responsibility 
appropriate for persons in public life, and by weighing 
the social consequences of their expressed viewpoints. 


This is particularly relevant today when a significant 


part of Hungarian society is not appropriately familiar 
with the situation. This includes our entire past political 


POLITICAL 


and information dissemination practice. It includes the 
period when society did not receive authentic, candid 
information concerning the country’s economic situa- 
tion and about realistic economic decision choices. It 
includes the period when vanous possible alternatives 
and consequences were not evaluated in public, when 
Hungarian society did not have accurate information 
concerning the most important issues that touched its 
life and fate. As, for example, concerning the extent of 
indebtedness and the reasons for accepting credits. Pur- 
suant to our information policies cconomic difficulties 
were explained in & manner so as to be authent0c from 
an economic standpoint, but lacking authenticity from 
the political standpoint. This is so because an explana- 
tion in composite economic terms renders situations 
unmanageable in political terms. Under such circum- 
stances there is no alternative to providing authentic, 
accurate and candid information concerning the actual 
situation and about the expected consequences. 


The Citizen Is the Central Point 


I believe that it is the fundaryental responsibility of all of 
us to convey the understanding that there is no alterna- 
tive to the political practice which accepts the decline in 
the standard of living and promises the security of 
recovery. The threat is that we will be squeezed to the 
peripheries of world history. Hungarian society will 
decide in the next few years if it wants to witness the turn 
of the century as a viable, functional society. 


This decision, among other matters will hinge on the 
relationship of society to economic policies and to 
reform policies which will evolve in the next few years. 
From this standpoint we must recognize the truth of a 
fundamental value which views the citizen as the center 
piece—the citizen who thinks responsibly and who is one 
of the sovereign factors of openness. Political conditions 
for responsible citizen conduct did not exist during the 
past period. The party conference formulated conditions 
appropriate for the evolution of such conduct, this, 
however, represents a process. 


The manner in which public thought could be influenced 
also emerges as a primary question. In influencing public 
thought we must not revive the old agitprop practice. 

The point is that we should not tell society how it should 
view matters. Instead we should be aware of the fact that 
people are unable to view matters properly because they 
were not informed properly. Accordingly, we must famil- 
iarize the citizenry with the actual situation. This, in 
turn, presumes that political decisionmaking centers and 
the organs of information must pay distinguished atten- 
tion to formulating citizen consciousness. In today’s 
openness we are unable to properly recognize every 
phenomenon and process according to its role and 
weight in society. The press has begun to compete in 
providing information, and this is very good. We are 
experiencing for instance that a very relevant program of 
a certain forum receives greater publicity than the pro- 
gram accepted in the wake of the June party conference. 
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As if the press treatment of our program would be 
excessively a proparty matter. Even though in historic 
terms this program represents a matter of no less signif- 
icance than the one implemented in this country 
between 1945 and 1948: the creation of a heretofore 
unknown, new democratic socialist constitution. In 
terms of propaganda we are overly modest and overly 
defensive. As if our oid reflexes had returned, when we 
placed a check mark to an event after it materialized, 
awaiting the next event to happen. By now, this turn- 
around, reform and renewal has become a program and 
represents the fundamental definitive process of the 
upcoming years. 


Party Press Should Be Exciting 


We deem the matter of how the party will relate to the 
press in the future as important. It is obvious that the 
party’s workings with the press can have no different 
character than a theoretical, political guiding role within 
society as a whole. This means that in the future the 
party will directly manage its own party press only. This 
represents a broad area, because it covers not only 
NEPSZABADSAG, but also all the county party news- 
papers and several theoretical periodicals. In directing 
this press we must accomplish the fact that the party 
press be first to discuss primary political issues, and that 
it become one of the most exciting political readings. 
We mus’ _{ acquiesce into a situation in which articles 
and an:; 2s containing exciting political readings are 
fourd not in the party press, but elsewhere. 


This situation is untenable, because it means that the 
party press is unable to follow the work pace set by the 
party, and that it cannot properly reflect the primary 
issues of concern to the party as well as internal debates 
within the party membership. May I quote Leain’s views 
concerning the party press? Lenin said that the party 
press must reflect the party's criticism of the CC, in other 
words, the party press must become the arena for inter- 
nal party debates. Critique exercised in the public view. 
This too serves as a means for the party to conduct its 
Own activities under social controi. 


On the other hand, conditions must be established in 
regard to the nonparty press. These conditions assign 
responsibility for the political guidance role—as well as 
financial responsibility—to the founder of the newsp.- 
per. As interpreted by us today, and within our evolving 
practice the “founder” is the government in regards to 
the MTI, MAGYAR HIRLAP, the Hungarian Radio and 
the Hungarian Television. In regards to HETI VILAG- 
GAZDASAG the responsibility should be assigned to the 
Hungarian Economic Chamber, and I could go on and 
on. It is apparent that today’s situation cannot last long, 
not even from the standpoint of the founding of news- 
papers. We must rethink the structure, the structure of 
publishing, and must develop a more modern system, 
one that is far more flexible than what we have today. 
We will face this task next year. 


POLITICAL 


Today we must consistently follow the idea that the 
political onentation of a newspaper is the responsibility 
of the founders of the newsparer. In this regard the party 
must stress two ideas. We need to analyze and to prepare 
a profile of the main political trends reflected in the 
editorial policies of the various organs, on the one hand. 
There has to be dialogue with the founders, with editors 
in chief and with journalists, and the conclusioas drawn 
and tasks that emerge out of those conclusions mus? be 
discussed with communists working at the various 
organs. On the other hand, a social partner relationship, 
constant information exchange in the course of which 
the political sphere “involves” journalism in its owa 
concerns and provides information on such concerns 
must become a fundamental element of party press 
work. We may expect to see appropriate independence 
only if we establish the informational conditions for such 
independence. 


We face yet another exciting problem. We must recon- 
sider everything we have said earlier about openness and 
the second public opinion. Insofar as the future is 
concerned, I would prefer not to use the term “second 
public opinion.”” We may hope to be able to formulate a 
press law under which everything that is socialist, everv- 
thing that is within the law may be published as political 
literature. Accordingly, there can be only one public 
forum which may publish everything that is legal and is 
within the ambit of the constitution. And the question of 
whether such things are published shall not hinge upon 
the likings or judgment of a given political leadership. 
Anything that is contrary to law and is subversive shall 
be illegal. It is apparent that this constitutes « practice 
completely different from what we have today In devel- 
oping the constitutionality of the state the functioning of 
this mechanism too must be established. 


Insofar as the National Federation of Hungarian Jour- 
nalists [MUOSZ] and other forums representative of 
publicity are concerned, it is in the party's fundamental 
political interest that responsible, politic journalism fur- 
ther develops, and that a lively, political minded, respon- 
sible community of journalists emerges. The natural 
framework and form of expression for such develop- 
ments rests in the activities of the association of journal- 
ists. It is the responsibility of the community of journal- 
ists to judge what kinds of changes need to be made in 
the activities of MUOSZ. ! do not believe that there 
would be a need for an openness club that is separate 
from MUOSZ, one that provides a framework for public 
political discourse. If, however, journalists continue to 
feel a need for the Openness Club of journalists, this shall 
be viewed as the criticism MUOSZ by journalists. For 
this reeson—hopefully—the general meeting to be con- 
vened at the appropriate time will be able to define the 
future policy of MUOSZ, leaving room within MUOSZ 
for the conduct of public political discourse by journal- 
ists—one that will be deemed as appropriate also by the 
organizers of the Openness Club. I would also add, of 
course, that all this must be accomodated on a rather 
broad avenue: on the avenue of thinking in the interest 
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of socialism. This avenue may accomodate socialist 
conceptions other than those of the party. Nevertheless 
this broad avenue has two shores, two borders. Laws 
should define endeavors which do not fit in between 
those two borders, and whether such endeavors may 
materialize in the form of (new] associations. 


If, in addition to, and after these [events] there continues 
to exist a need for other groupings representing narrow 
professional interests, let it be so. It is likely that such 
groupings will be formed in order to accomodate the 
community of journalists—one that is becoming color- 
ful. There also may be a [real] need for such groupings, 
but this is a matter that is different from the history of 
the Openness Club thus far. 


One Party—Several Parties 


Just briefly: From the standpoint of political openness 
and information dissemination, I would like to discuss 
the issue of a single-party versus a multiparty system. It 
is an unquestionable fact that in these days partylike 
formations are beginning to emerge. Even though these 
formations act as if they would not want to be parties. 
And we too act as if they would not want to become 
parties. There is yet another unquestionable fact. We act 
as if we really would not want to retain power. For this 
reason we are modest, withdrawing and measured, and 
we do not express ourselves in a sufficiently clear man- 
ner. I would like io state one matter very clearly. As a 
result of lawful competition, our party is certainly pre- 
pared to relinquish power to another party which con- 
sistently expresses a socialist program. For the time 
being there does not exist a societal need of this kind, nor 
does a process of this kind exist. This issue may be raised 
again if in the future there is one. However, I will be 
among those who fight the establishment of a new 
[political] party as long as demands for a multiparty 
system emenate from [political] party initiatives which 
do not represent a consistent socialist program, and 
which do not represent an appropriate societal need. 


What sense does it make to have a multiparty system in 
today’s situation? To overthrow the system. This is 
unacceptable. It is unacceptable because in this historic 
political period our adherence to the leading role of the 
party and to the single-party system is one of the funda- 
mental elements in the struggle for socialism. The issue 
of single-party versus multiparty system cannot be raised 
in the abstract, detached from time and space. In the 
present situation the deep rooted renewal of the single 
party may represent the only possible avenue to socialist 
renewal. Let us be cautious about theorizing. Not even in 
principle would I recommend that we take positions in 
regards to whether there are theoretical arguments 
against a multiparty system, or if there is a cliff we can 
hang on to in saying why there can be no such arguments. 
There is no theoretical answer to these questions. Parties 
came about in response to practical political needs and 
are molded and changed by specific relationships of 
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power. What is taking place will be explained in retro- 
spect as part of party theory. Using party theory as a 
basis, however, one cannot draw up in advance the 
developmental history of parties. 


It is an important function of societal openness, of party 
openness to see to it thai issues of concern to society, 
debate over tensions, and the search for solutions elevate 
the nation. 


Manipulation Controls National Assembly 
October Session 
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(Unattributed article: “Stormy Autumn Diet”} 


[Text] How easy it was for parliamentary reporters “a 
long time ago”—five or ten years ago, that is. The 
chronicle of the the event that was frequently confined to 
a single day could be put on paper several days before. 
Reporters were able to pick the most striking sentences 
from speeches and remarks at home, sitting in <n arm- 
chair—and well in advance! There was nothing to be said 
about parliamentary votes either, after all there were 
hardly any examples for negative votes. Continuing a bit 
more than a year old tradition, the October session of the 
National Assembly demonstrated with debates, sharp 
differences in opinion, and moreover, with the rejection 
of a legislative proposal that we are living in a funda- 
mentally changed political environment. 


Instead of reporting the chronology of the 3-day mara- 
thon debate—the daily papers did so when the news was 
still news—it should suffice to list the various points on 
the agenda in order to make apparent the reasons for the 


. sharp differences in opinion. Such differences were not 


infrequent phenomena. Except for the legislative pro- 
posal concerning business organizations, a matter in 
which all representatives agreed insofar as need and 
wording were concerned, the rest of the agenda produced 
fundamental divisions in Parliament. 


Even before the session opened, the legislative proposal 
concerning the entrepreneurial profit tax was first to 
evoke heated emotions. Severa! parliamentary commit- 
tees announced reservations regarding the proposed tax 
rate, the size of social security contributions and relative 
to the late submission of the proposal. Moreover, the 
Committee on Law, Planning and Budget recommended 
that the matter be discussed only in the course of the 
November session. A vote was called: 178 voted to place 
the matter on the agenda, 110 voted against, and 12 
abstained from voting. Altogether this adds up to 304 
representatives, the rest—almost 60 representatives— 
did not express an opinion. The complicated and diffi- 
cult process of voting ended with a statement by 
National Assembly President Istvan Stadinger. He 
accepted the fact that almost one fifth of the representa- 
tives had no opinion regarding this issue (?) either. In a 
bit more than 24 hours, these same representatives voted 
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unanimously (along with 23 negative votes and 10 
abstentions) to postpone debate on the proposal until 
November. In doing so they changed their previously 
held views. 


True, there occurred a few things in the meantime. 
Representatives Frigyes Tallosy and Jeno Horvath peri- 
odically launched heated attacks on the premature, hast- 
ily conceived measure. In the end, even the minister of 
finance retreated. He surrendered his earlier positions in 
order to avoid being voted down. What appears as 
disturbing is not the fact that representatives changed 
their minds. Instead, it is the deep sense of passivity 
manifested by 60 popularly elected representatives that 
is disturbing. They did not even take advantage of the 
“luxury” of abstaining, and this by far does not provide 
an encouraging sign for the future. They—or more 
accurately: They too will cast votes this year on the law 
governing assembly and association, and later about 
freedom of speech and in the future concerning the 
constitution.... 


The walls of the former Upper House witnessed a 
peculiar, thus far unprecedented exchange of words. 
Representative Dr Karoly Eke from Csongrad County 
complained that he was the head of a delegation to visit 
the National Assembly president in the interest of form- 
ing a party outsiders’ faction. Eke said that he left the 
president’s office “ashamed.” 


Istvan Stadinger rejected this “charge” and sought the 
protection of the House against this representative, stat- 
ing that he forwarded the request to the office having 
jurisdiction. (Our interview with Communist faction 
head Matyas Szuros may be found on page 9.) The sharp 
verbal exchange abated, nevertheless doubts continue to 
prevail. Why should not party outsiders establish a 
faction, particularly as long as they are in the minority? 
Nevertheless the major question is not the we just one 
posed. The major issue pertains to whom the president 
of the House forwarded the request—after all, as far as 
we know no Hungarian authority is higher than Parlia- 
ment, at least according to the constitution now in force! 


Thirteen representatives commented in the course of 
debate over a proposal to modify the general sales tax 
and the personal income tax. Not much new was said. 
The damaging effects and consequences which were once 
again revealed—who knows how many times they were 
stated before?—have surfaced already in the “review” 
stages of preparing the legislative proposal, except for the 
fact that at that time no one took them seriously. The 
representatives themselves rejected recommendations 
advanced by more tenacious colleagues. In regards to the 
tax rate applicable to children’s clothing and io the 
proportionate tax reduction related to the number of 
foster children, for example. At this time, with almost a 
year’s experience, representatives once again brought up 
these matters, while depicting tragic visions about the 
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state of health, education and the arts. Following debate 
the committees accepted some of the recommendations, 
while the rest were deemed to require further study. 


The problematics of the Bos-Nagymaros waterstep and 
the related cabinet report was the seventh point on the 
agenda. Laszlo Marothy, minister of environmental pro- 
tection and water resource management delivered an 
hour long speech in support of a slogan he created: 
“‘Democracy and Water Step,” rejecting statements 
made by environmentalists, and even the contents of a 
report prepared by an ad hoc committee of the Hungar- 
ian Academy of Science. 


Debate over the minister’s submission was left for the 
third day. Following expressions of opinions by parlia- 
mentary committees, some 19 representatives com- 
mented. The basic tenor of debate was established by one 
of the committee staffers, accusing Hungarian science 
among others for preparing a mistaken decision. Profes- 
sor Janos Szentagothai firmly rejected the charge empha- 
sizing that under his leadership the Academy has taken 
several stands against the construction of the Bos-Nagy- 
maros waterstep. He stressed the fact that reports and 
studies had been prepared ever since 1981, even though 
they were kept secret. And these were only confirmed [in 
the report of the] ad hoc committee of the Hungarian 
Academy of Science, given to representatives the night 
before debate. Szentagothai stressed the fact that repre- 
sentatives were mislead and misinformed, and empha- 
sized the serious consequences of that. He paraphrased 
Frigyes Karinthy’s perennial work: “This is the way you 
manipulate!” 


Following the academician’s remarks those commenting 
were divided into two camps, one supporting the acade- 
mician’s views, the other expressing doubts. Dr Kalman 
Szabo, Dr Bertalan Sudi, Sandor Barcs, Zoltan Kiraly 
and Dr Tamas Nemes rejected the cabinet report empha- 
sizing the already known counter arguments, while the 
rest expressed their full agreement with the prograin. It 
was interesting to observe that those supportive of the 
plan took pleasure in quoting from Hungarian notables, 
ranging from Szechenyi to Vasarhelyi. The representa- 
tives were rather apprehensive and impatient while 
listening to their feilow representatives who expressed 
opinions different than theirs. When Dr Bertalan Sudi 
suggested the need to subject the i. sue to a popular vote, 
he was denounced almost as if the denunciation had 
come in response to a command. The last representative 
to speak in the course of debate was Gyula Varga, first 
party secretary of Zala County. He went even further. 
Reminiscent of the bad days he expressed his resentment 
to opposing views in a lecturing tone of voice, and 
demanded respect from what in his opinion was a 
demagogic minority—all this in the midst of the loud 
applause of those present in the chamber. 


At that point an unexpected turnaround occurred. Thir- 
ty-two representatives, among them Zoltan Kiraly, Dr 
Bertalan Sudi, Imre Varga, Ferenc Kallai, Laszlo Czoma, 
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Attila Zsigmond, Istvan Avar, Sandor Barcs and Dr 
Kalman Szabo demanded a roll call vote. According to 
House Rules, provided that a request of this nature is 
submitted by 30 representatives in writing, it must be 
granted without first calling for a vote on the request. At 
the same time, 34 representatives from Budapest 
requested that a decision concerning the issue shall be 
made by secret ballot. The granting of this request, 
however, is subject to a vote. (It was odd to observe Dr 
Istvan Geczi among the petitioners. He made a state- 
ment to ESTI HIRLAP of the same day—just a few 
hours earlier—concerning the need to inform the public 
in a candid and open manner.) 


A long, almost undignified delay began, because, pre- 
sumably, not even all of those representatives who 
sought a secret ballot wanted to witness decision making 
concerning the future of the waterstep in the absence of 
the press, the television and the radio, thus flouting the 
spirit of glasnost. In the end ten of those who sought a 
roll call vote on the issue—among them Istvan Avar and 
Imre Varga—changed their minds. As a result the group 
which demanded a closed session [sic] also retreated. 
The ensuing vote concerned only the choice of whether 
representatives should cast their votes by standing up or 
by raising their hands. Thirty-seven voted against stand- 
ing up, 13 abstained. 


Thereafter the votes were cast by standing up, and did 
not produce surprises. The record shows 317 affirmative 
votes, 19 negative votes and 31 abstentions. (One cannot 
tell whether 20 representatives were not present or if 
they were present but did not vote.) 


All felt relieved to lave the chamber after the torment- 
ing delay and remarks which questioned other represen- 
tatives’ honor. Mot representatives acquiesced, or at 
least persuaded themselves to acquiesce. They freed 
themselves from the responsibility—it was no longer 
theirs. Several million people watched a live television 
broadcast, and then its rerun showing the vote, and its 
peculiar process, to say the least. One may hope that 
these video tapes will not be destroyed as was the 
original 1951 plan documentation of the construction. 
Hopefully we may view the tapes again in 10-15 years. In 
the absence of a record and a roll call vote only these 
tapes will preserve the story of who voted how in regards 


to Bos-Nagymaros.... 
[Box, pp 8-9] 


Tamas G. Koranyi: The Price Paid for Impatience 


Some view the law on business organizations unani- 
mously adopted during the session as overly regulatory 
in character, while others politely say that it has the 
character of a code. The following story may provide an 
answer to why the law is so lengthy and contains so much 
detail. 
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Business organizations may formally begin to function 
only after they register. The process of registration today 
may take weeks and months. It was for this reason that 
the National Association of Small Entrepreneurs recom- 
mended that an organization may begin functioning 
already prior to registration. In the end, this opportunity 
was expressed as part of the law in the ccurse of its 
preparation. A total of six legislative proposals were 
reviewed by many experts, including a well-known Brit- 
ish economist. He wanted to help with suggestions to 
prepare the final mold for the law. He disagreed with 
many proposed provisions and many provisions had to 
be explained. Nevertheless one matter remained inexpli- 
cable to him: why Paragraph 3.7 provides for a situation 
in which a company may begin functioning even before 
it registers itself. 


If the founders of a company arrive at the Court of 
Registration at 11 AM, and leave the Court of Registra- 
tion say, at 2 PM with a certificate of registration in 
hand, what in the world would they want to do during 
those three hours? What is so urgent? Couldn’t they wait 
a bit? He was deadly serious. 


Representative Dr Karoly Eke brought up this idea: If a 
Communist faction can function in Parliament, why 
should party outsiders not unite as a faction? “Since 
when has there been a grouping of party member repre- 
sentatives,” we asked MSZMP CC secretary, and the 
party’s parliamentary faction leader Matyas Szuros. 


[Answer] Ever since liberation there always was a Com- 
munist group of representatives in Parliament. This 
practice exists also in West European social democratic 
parties. This group of representatives convenes from 
time to time; prior to last Friday’s session they caucused 
at the time the present National Assembly was convened 
in 1985. The latest session was warranted by the fact that 
the faction’s leader, Miklos Ovari surrendered his seat 
and the Poliburo elected me to fill that post. 


[Question] Why does the Politburo make that choice? 
Why not the representatives themselves? 


[Answer] Indeed, this idea too emerged, namely that 
henceforth it should not be the Politburo, but the CC 
that elects the head of the MSZMP’s parliamentary 
faction. This issue pertains to the party as a whole, the 
faction is not like a committee of parliament, and 
therefore the decision should be made by the highest 
body within the party. 


[Question] What role does the faction play? 


[Answer] In reality it cannot function as a faction. 
Seventy-three percent of the representatives holds party 
membership, accordingly, in the event that party disci- 
pline would bind these representatives in regards to 
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certain issues, the National Assembly would lose its 
sigsificance. We could not direct the votes either in 
regards to the law on business organizations, or with 
respect to the waterstep.... 


[Question] Nevertheless, as far as I know the waterstep 
issue was discussed at Friday’s meeting. 


[Answer] We discussed the fact that the party’s leading 
body takes the position that subjecting this issue to 
popular vote would not be fortunate, and that [the party] 
recognizes the cabinet position. At the same time we 
added that everyone should vote pursuant to his judg- 
ment. I might add here, that in the Soviet Union too 
consideration is given to the idea of legislative factions. 
In the future, in addition to the party group, various 
Organizations representing interests also may have fac- 
tions in Hungary. 


[Question] Under what conditions could be the vote of 
party member representatives directed? 


[Answer] Only in cases of last resort, if the faie of the 
socialist state or a fundamental foreign policy interest of 
ours would be at risk. But there has been no precedent 
for such matters, and I hope that there will be no such 
precedents. 


[Box, p 9] 
Roll Call Vote 


Roll call votes are rare in Hungarian parliamentary 
history. The last roll call vote took place on 16 June 1948 
when the Honorable Representatives had to cast their 
vote on the issue of nationalizing schools. Votes were to 
be cast in an unusually heated atmosphere—not at all 
devoid of mass hysteria—when Cardinal Jozsef Minds- 
zenty, having received special authority from the Pope, 
announced that all representatives voting for the legisla- 
tive proposal would be excommunicated. Upon motion 
entered by the opposition parties the president of the 
House ordered a roll call vote, and left wing representa- 
tives rejoiced over the challenge. Consistent with House 
Rules, a lottery method was used to determine the letter 
of the alphabet at which the roll call should begin. The 
result at that time was 230 voting in favor, 69 against. 


a J a Addresses Power Sharing, External 
ontro 
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[Interview with MSZMP Central Committee official 
Istvan Petrovszki by Tamas G. Koranyi: “The Missing 
Controlꝰ)] 


[Text] ““Today’s Hungarian political structure has not yet 
achieved a level at which various groupings would have 
mature political programs which can be evaluated by all 
citizens.” 
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A few years ago the organizational life of the party was 
by far not one of the “exciting” subjects of discussion. 
Even the party press dealt with it only on rare occasions. 
By now the situation is different: a certain reassessment 
of the party’s role, the mushrooming of new organiza- 
tions and the need for renewal demands new answers 
and new organizational forms. The May party confer- 
ence decided to develop new organizational rules. The 
work is being done by a Central Committee [CC] work- 
ing group. How far did work progress, what conceptions 
emerged in the course of debate—these were the ques- 
tions we asked from Istvan Petrovszki, Party and Mass 
Organizations department head of the MSZMP CC. 


Koranyi: Political life is accelerating. While new organi- 
zations, forums and fronts unfurl their banners, some say 
that the party is retreating, it is surrendering positions it 
has held for 40 years, moreover that the [sic] letter which 
reached the CC’s latest session expresses concern that the 
party would be scuttled. Even party members hold 
different opinions as to what path to follow. 


Petrovszki: It could be seen also at the May party 
conference that there is no monolithic unity within the 
party, and that we must reckon with the fact that the 
membership will not not be uniform in receiving every 
reform measure. We are accustomed to a 30 years old 
practice by which we never had to debate with anyone 
seriously, there were no political battles, and no one 
questioned publicly the propriety of party policies out- 
side of a very narrow circle of persons. Eighty percent of 
the party membership joined the party after 1970, they 
do not even recall the debates of the mid 1960’s. There is 
a lack of tolerance in regards to other opinions, and the 
leadership, practice which regards any different opinion 
as a personal affront continues to be a general phenom- 
enon. We must change if we wish to become a party 
which truly conducts political discourse. 


Koranyi: A new organizational structure would be 
needed in order to accomplish that. To what extent will 
[party] organization by residence increase, in contrast to 
the heretofore practiced organizational work which is 
based on workplaces? 


Petrovszki: Residential areas will increasingly become 
the political arena, it is within the residential areas that 
National Assembly and council elections will have to be 
fought, moreover: we will have to accomplish this in an 
environment which is quite different from what we had 
before, and we will have to compete with other political 
Organizations. According to our intentions and hopes, 
the workplace will become the arena for increasingly 
intensive work and for production, there will be fewer 
opportunities at the workplace to conduct broadly based 
political work. 


Koranyi: Accordingly, will the party remove itself from 
workplaces? 
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Petrovszki: The party cannot remove itself from the 
economy, and party organizations at the workplace will 
not have to be discontinued, even though such ideas 
have been voiced several times. At the same time the 
direct intervention of party organizations into economic 
and production processes must be discontinued. Within 
the workplace the union will become the important 
arena for political work. It is a historic fact that the party 
grew out of the trade union movement, and stil! today, 
the support of that movement continues to be the party’s 
obligation. The more than 4 million organized workers 
constitute one of the most important background groups 
for party policies. If we forget this fact our policies may 
lose all ground. On the other hand, members of party 
organizations at the workplace must also accept the task 
to also represent their views and beliefs outside of the 
workplace, in residential areas. We must also recognize 
the fact that party organizations in residential areas must 
be strengthened in order to enable them to successfully 
represent party policies in a political arena which is 
becoming pluralistic. 


Koranyi: Henceforth will a party member be able to 
decide for himself as to his belonging? 


Petrovszki: This is what we recommend, after all, a party 
member does not join a basic organizational unit, he 
joins the party. Accordingly, it is the party member who 
can judge where he is able to better express his view- 
point—at the workplace or at the place where he resides. 


Koranyi: And if he wishes to be present in both places? 


Petrovszki: We would like to revive a form of work 
which we pursued earlier: the so-callec system of regis- 
tration. If someone is a member at the workplace, he will 
be listed also by the basic organization at his residence 
and vice versa. Thus, for example, during the election 
campaign we could count on all communists residing 
within a voting district. 


Koranyi: Accordingly, is the party counting on the 1990 
elections already? 


Petrovszki: The more so because the proposed election 
law which is being codified at present excludes from 
nominating meetings citizens who do not reside in the 
[corresponding] voting district. Accordingly, it will no 
longer be possible to fill the halls with workers from 
neighboring workplaces. Thus the role, tasks and politi- 
cal responsibility of communist will be far greater in 
residential areas. 


Koranyi: Accordingly, the party will no longer enjoy a 
monopolistic situation, and particularly not because 
several new organizations have indicated already that 
they will nominate candidates in the next election. 


Petrovszki: Yes, KISZ, the trade unions and other inter- 
est or political groups, the Hungarian Democratic 
Forum [MDF], the various environmental groups and 
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religious organizations will have their candidates run- 
ning for election. As long as nominations remain a PPF 
task as that took place under the present conceptions, 
official nominations will be preceded by hard bargaining 
and political battles. In order to perform these tasks the 
party basic organ’zations need to increase their political 
and organizatio.ial strength in residential areas. 


Koranyi: This situation is reminiscent of a classic multi 
party system.... To what extent does the party’s concep- 
tion of political pluralism differ from that? 


Petrovszki: It differs insofar as the political struggle is 
not being waged by parties, but by citizen groupings not 
having the character of a party. Today’s Hungarian 
political structure has not yet achieved a level at which 
various groupings would have mature political programs 
which can be evaluated by all citizens. There are inten- 
tions, but part of these have not been thought through 
sufficiently. They are guided by emotions, and therefore 
they are debatable or unacceptable. This applies partic- 
ularly to young people—they are most receptive to 
anything that is new. 


Koranyi: Do you have FIDESZ [Association of Demo- 
cratic Youth] mind? 


Petrovszki: Yes! FIDESZ must not be regarded as a 
political partner even in the sense the MDF is. The MDF 
de facto exists, even if for the time being it does not exist 
de jure in the absence of a law governing associations. 
Thus the party manifests and interest in its maturing 
program, maintains liaison and argues with the organi- 
zation, just as it does with the New March Front. The 
situation is different in regards to FIDESZ. Their state- 
ments thus far contain many elements which are unclear 
or unacceptable, such as the questioning of our social 
order and our commitment to our allies. FIDESZ will 
either cleanse itself from its extreme radical wing and 
thereby become acceptable to Hungarian society, or it 
will flounder. 


Koranyi: Accordingly, the party can already perceive not 
only self control, but also external control? 


Petrovszki: One of the greatest lessons learned during the 
past decade is that it is not sufficient to rely upon the 
party’s self control. External control is also needed—one 
that protects us from making major mistakes. Such 
control provides timely warning, and offers alternatives. 
The system of alternative movements which functions 
under the law may be one of the forms in which this 
external control materializes. 


Koranyi: Your remarks made in January in the frame- 
work of the program “The Week” pertained to similar 
topics. At that time you were talking about a self limiting 
party, and you sharply differentiated between pluralism 
and a multi party system. Would it be appropriate to say 
that your views have changed since? 
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Petrovszki: In January I emphasized that we want social- 
ism also in the future—and this remains my firm con- 
viction today—and that we must not allow the party’s 
leadership role to erode. I continue to believe that real 
political pluralism in Hungary today can be perceived 
only under the party’s leadership, even if our concep- 
tions about pluralism have changed since January, and 
even if in addition to the traditional mass organizations 
and movements we must now reckon with the presence 
of new organizational efforts. During the past months 
reform politics have increased also in other socialist 
countries, and we may say that both our Soviet and 
Polish friends view our steps toward pluralism with 
interest. 


Koranyi: Recently an increasing number of party basic 
organizations and party committees initiated the begin- 
ning of the party’s internal renewal in the framework of 
party conferences. How far did this process go? 


Petrovszki: It is true indeed that during the past month 
the need to hold party conferences at the city and county 
levels has emerged in several places. The CC continues 
to neither restrict nor inspire such conferences. We are 
convinced that this matter must be decided by party 
members working within a given area. On the other hand 
we deem it to be important that these decisions be 
motivated not merely by persone! issues, but by the 
substantive requirements posed by work, and by an 
intent to prepare a program. It would be nice of course, 
if we had passed this painful period already, and if we 
could commit a larger proportion of our energies to 
action. But his process can neither be rushed, nor can it 
be retarded. 


Organizational Issues 


The subcommittees of the working group established at 
the 23 June meeting of the CC to prepare new MSZMP 
organizational rules, examine the various issues pertain- 
ing to the rules pursuant to the following: 


1. Developing the intraparty electoral system. Shall the 
members of the top executive bodies be delegated, or 
should the party committee continue to be elected at the 
party conference? 


2. The tasks of communists working in mass organiza- 
tions and associations; communist factions in the 
National Assembly, the National Council of Trade 
Unions [SZOT], etc. 


3. Rules pertaining to the evolution of platforms within 
the party; issues pertaining to approaches to faction 
within the party. 


4. The tasks, authority, work method and agenda of the 
CC and the Politburo. 


5. The decisional and control authority of the party. 
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6. Issues pertaining to party organization in workplaces 
and in other areas. 


7. Reorganization of the party’s internal information 
conveyance system needed for the functioning of the 


party. 


8. Rules pertaining to the orga \ization and administra- 
tion of debate within the party. Relative to the new 
organizational rules some issues having the significance 
of principle must a)so be discussed, including the official 
name of the party and the party’s role in society. 


We were unable to obtain information concerning the 
experience accumulated thus far by the committees. 


Party Membership Development 
1945 (February) 30,000 
1945 (May) 150,000 
1946 650.000 
1948 (May) $84,000 
1949 Over 1,000,000 
1951 862,114 
1956 (December) Over 100,000 
1957 350,000 
1959 402,456 
1962 $11,965 
1966 600,000 
1970 662,397 
1975 754,353 
1980 811,833 
1985 870,992 
1988 (June) 816,622 
FIDESZ Program: Multiparty System, 
Reassessment of 1956 
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{Article by Endre Varkonyi: “Three Basic Values) 


{Text} More than once in recent month did the name of 
the organization become a stumbling block. Perhaps it is 
no exaggeration to say that the past tense of the forgoing 
sentence should be stressed: the storm clouds that gath- 
ered over the organization earlier are in the process of 
breaking up. Regarding the mutua! lack of comprehen- 
sion of the early days it would be worth pondering 
(rather than debating) the extent to which youthful and 
consequently hastily conceived impatience, conserva- 
tism and to put it nicely: reflexes contributed. 


One may sympathize with or take amiss the fact that it 
was organized at all, or one may dehate with it, and this 
is what the founders of the organization most want. The 
only thing that must not be done is to disregard an 
organization which by now has spread nationwide and 
has a membership of 1,500. 
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Ingeniously, the organizers, whose young age does not 
make them deserve the title of “Founding Fathers,” 
chose a name that has a dual meaning. But let us not 
misunderstand: dual meaning is not double meaning. On 
the one hand, FIDESZ is an acronym. In Hungarian it is 
composed of the initials of the words “Fiatal Demokra- 
tak Szovetsege” [Association of Young Democrats]. In 
Latin it means “Fidelity.” 


Founded on a Declaration of Intent 


Already this much should suffice to show that lawyers 
acted as godfathers over the cradle, (a matter which 
should be placed in extreme parentheses: because except 
for students of law and medicine and a few students of 
philosophy only a very few of today’s youth are familiar 
with classic Latin.) 


The more Hungarian was the acronym of the organiza- 
tion which FIDESZ considers to be its predecessor, or at 
least its antecedent. That predecessor was called BEFOT, 
(in this way: with one “‘t’’) in reference to the “Budapesti 
Egyetemistak es ‘Soiskolasok Talalkozoja” in 1981. 
(“Meeting of the University and Academy Students of 
Budapest.” The word “‘befott” means fruits conserved in 
a bottle, jar or can.] It was at that meeting that the idea 
of an independent student association outside of KISZ 
was first defined, (first, at least before an open forum). 


The events in Poland echoed strongly in the minds of 
higher educatic'n students of those days, as Gabor Fodor, 
member of the FIDESZ provisional board of directors 
recalls. But beyond that, the students manifested an 
interest in the political events or Hungary as well as the 
whole wide world. Participants in the club movement 
and in the specialized college movement became increas- 
ingly active in discussing politics. 


Primarily the law students and the economists. (This is 
fully understandable: they discovered the gravest contra- 
dictions in the course of their studies. The law students 
were searching for the causes of “‘legal gaps”; students of 
economics were seeking harmony between the theory 
they learned and the practice they witnessed. 


Meanwhile a majority of the “‘befot” members com- 
pleted their studies and began facing Life (with a capital 
L) which presented new question marks. They wanted 
to continue to participate in political life (with a small 
ꝰ). They sought a framework for such participation— 
one that suited them. Even though they will not say so, it 
was the Hungarian reaction and effect of Soviet glasnost 
that provided the initial thrust to accomplish this. 


(Gabor Fodor: “FIDESZ was established on 30 March 
1988 at the specialized college on Menesi Street, a 
college which is now in the process of assuming the name 
of Istvan Bibo, one of the greatest thinkers of our age. We 
did not gather to establish an organization. We met only 
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to discuss a declaration of intent, as we called it. Accord- 
ing to our plans, if those present believed that this wou!d 
be a timely task, we would seek allies from among those 
active in political life.”’) 


In the end, the declaration of intent turned into a 
founding declaration, according to the decision made by 
37 young men. They resolved that prior to publicizing 
the declaration, they would seek the opinion of some law 
professors of note. Would the founding declaration be in 
conflict with the constitution of the People’s Republic of 
Hungary or with other law? The response was clear cut: 
nothing contained in the founding declaration was con- 
trary to law. 


Consistent With the Constitution 


They also argued about the name of the organization. In 
the original declaration of intent they called themselves 
the Association of Democratic Socialist Youth. Never- 
theless the founders did not agree with that. They 
suggested that a more pronounced statement must be 
conveyed in the name, because during the past decades 
many Organizations, associations, etc. called themselves 
democratic and socialist—organizations which later 
proved themselves to least deserve those designations, 
nevertheless contriduted to discrediting the authority 
conveyed by both of these adjectives which deserve all 
respect. The participants argued that a narrower defini- 
tion would be needed as to what our understanding of 
the term “socialist” was. 


In lieu of further explanation let us quote from the 
founding declaration of FIDESZ: 


“(1) The place of FIDESZ in the public life of youth. 
FIDESZ intends to function as a separate, independent 
youth organization in public life, following a pulitical 
trend defined by its members. In regards to the repre- 
sentation of the interests of youth FIDESZ intends to 
cooperate with other organizations and groupings which 
represent youth. 


*(2) The basic political principles which define the 
functioning of FIDESZ. FIDESZ intends to function 
consistent with the prescriptions provided in the consti- 
tution. FIDESZ activities stem from a need to build a 
new Hungary, in which the functioning economic model 
is determined by economic rationale insofar as the 
proportion of private, autonomous and state property is 
concerned; in which individual and group interests gain 
representation based on the principle of free association 
consistent with the rules of democracy; in which an 
appropriate institutional system enhances economic effi- 
ciency and the long range balance of a broadly conceived 
equal opportunity in society which materializes through 
constant conflicts, enabling groups which have fallen 
behind in the economic competition to catch up and to 
receive support based on the principle of social solidar- 
ity; in which a healthy nation which has regained its 
consciousness is capable of taking an effective stand on 
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behalf of Hungarians who were left outside of its 
country’s borders, and can take part in the realization of 
the ideal of a demilitarized, unified Europe based on the 
principles of national independence and of solidarity 
with the nations of Eastern-Centrai Europe.” 


Using this as a basis, they also developed a rather 
detailed program plan. Since we are running out of 
space, let us describe only the titles of the various 
chapters: “Political Institutional System and Democ- 
racy; Economic Policy Program Proposal; Social [wel- 
fare] Policies and Sociopolitics; The Protection of 
Nature and the Human Environment; Program Proposal 
for a Policy of Peace; Reforming the Educational Sys- 
tem; Nation—Nationality—Community; Local Soci- 
ety—Autonomy; Freedom of Conscience and Religion; 
Present Tense.” 


The latter consists of 19 points, among its demands one 
finds the restoration of the Kossuth insignia and the 
reassessment of 1956 just as the cause of Transylvanian 
refugees, the publication and showing of heretofore 
unpublished books and movies which have not been 
released, and the release of “closed materials” in librar- 
ies. (It is well known that regarding the latter two we now 
can say that they are pounding on open gates.) 


FIDESZ stands on the basis of a multiparty system. For 
this reason its program plan contains several related 
demands, nevertheless it is still uncertain whether these 
demands will find their way into the final program. 


Congress in Two Parts 


This is so because as of today almost everything in 
FIDESZ is provisional. They held or hold their first 
congress in two parts: the first part took place on l and 
2 October. At that meeting they argued about organiza- 
tional structure and elected a provisional board which 
would stay in “office” until the second part of the 
congress takes place on 19 November. It is then that they 
will elect a final board. The provisional board consists of 
six members: Ferenc Langmar economist, holder of a 
scientific scholarship, Tamas Deutsch university stu- 
dent, law students Gabor Fodor and Peter Molnar, 
archivist Mihaly Szecsenyi and librarian Zoltan Rocken- 
bauer. 


The final board will be composed of 13 members. From 
those six will be elected directly by the congress while the 
remaining seven will be delegated by groups. 


In the course of their activities thus far two issues 
emerged which in part rendered them vuinerable, and in 
part, evoked action by the authorities: they received a 
warning from police. Issue one: they positively state that 
KISZ members cannot hold membership in FIDESZ. 
(Gabor Fodor: “This is not discrimination. KISZ is 
another youth organization, and we cannot reconcile the 
idea that someone would hold membership in two youth 
0:, anizations which argue with one another in regards to 
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many issues. On the other hand there is no obstacle in 
the way uf party members to join, moreover we do have 
MSZMP members in our membership.”’) 


Police action was based on the fact that FIDESZ is an 
uplawful association not willing to register itself. The 
counter argument: FIDESZ is not an association, it is a 
social organization not subject to registration pursuant 
to legal provisions in force and pursuant to the proposed 
law on association. 


It is well known that a National Council of Hungarian 
Youth slated to unify all strata—and organizations!—of 
Hungarian youth is in the process of being established. In 
this regard FIDESZ assumes a wait and see attitude, it 
has not yet decided whether it would take part in the 
Council’s work. 


The FIDESZ leadership—provisional leadership, if you 
wish—{and in their view also the membership) believes 
that they should be held blameless for the events of the 
past decade—if for no other reason, for their age— 
nevertheless they are assuming responsibility for what 
will take place in the upcoming years, things that should 
take place, according to their perceptions. 


It views three fundamental values as important: democ- 
racy, human rights, and policies devoid of force. People 
having diverse outlooks on life could easily agree with 
these, so they say. And in regards to what, with what and 
to what extent one should argue with them shall also be 
decided in the upcoming period. (For instance the fun- 
damental principle which excludes KISZ members is 
highly debatable. Nevertheless, according to their infor- 
mational piece FIDESZ will accept, moreover needs 
KISZ support!) 


POLAND 


Crisis in Marxist Theory, Recantation of 
Socialism Foreseen 

26000078b Warsaw KONFRONTACJE in Polish 
No 9, Sep 88 p 23 


[Interview with Boguslaw Jasinski, philosopher, Institute 
of Philosophy and Sociology, Polish Academy of Sci- 
ences, and editor, MIESIECZNIK LITERACKI, by 
Hanna Swieszczakowska: “The Logic of Small Steps”)] 


[Text] 


Swieszczakowska: Your published writings about the 
situation in Marxism and in philosophy in general have 
generated sharp debate among philosophers. Your arti- 
cles speak about problems in the “intellectual mastery of 
reality” and about the “alarming lack of a theoretical 
description and analysis of the world of here and now.” 
In your opinion, can Marxism still be used to explain 
reality? 
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Jasinski: To me it seems that Marxism today not only 
fails to answer the questions posed by modern times but 
that it is also undergoing a severe crisis. This crisis comes 
from the fact that for more than 20 years, Marxism has 
produced no new or worthwhile theoretical concept that 
could explain reality. However, to be completely fair, I 
must say that no synthesis of the times we live in has 
been given by any other modern philosophy. 


It is natural to ask what has led to the present sharp crisis 
of Marxism. In my opinion, it is chiefly that in Poland 
and the other socialist countries, we have had a very 
academic form of Marxism. Marxists were “etrenched” 
in their university departmenis and academic institu- 
tions. They really understood only little of what was 
happening outside of their office windows. That is why 
they have asked themselves questions that they could 
only partially answer. 


The flow of history has dealt harshly with such a schol- 
arly attitude. I think that we are on the eve of a decisive 
turning point in Marxist philosophy. Maybe such 
changes made with the help of Marxist methods can 
create a new philosophy that will no longer be called 
Marxism. 


We must, after all, realize that Marx worked with empir- 
ical data entirely different than ours. The 19th century 
model of capitalism no longer exists and the world has 
changed radically. That it why it seems senseless to 
slavishly cite the ideas that Marx used. 


However, the method of seeing and evaluating reality 
devised and used by the creator of Marxism is still a 
valid one. One can use this method to observe today’s 
reality and the present state of socialism. What I would 
say is that there is an urgent need to write a “Capital” for 
the era of socialism. Furthermore, this work must criti- 
cize our own reality just as boldly as the original ““Cap- 
ital” did that of the 19th century. 


This quality must manifest itself as a conscious rebellion 
against stagnant ideas about how to interpret the worid 
and that includes those that Marxists in contemporary 
socialist countries have imposed on reality. 


Swieszczakowska: Marxists like to justify themselves and 
Marxism by saying that if everything in socialism as it is 
practiced were as it should be, then no one would arm 
himself to the teeth to defend himself against Marxism. 


Jasinski: To keep us from getting too hung up on 
superficialities, I would like to say something that might 
sound blasphemous to many people. I think that the 
main reason many people and especially young people 
are turning away from Marxism is the crisis of socialism. 
I think that the present crisis in socialism is a sign that 
the entire order is declining. 
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Swieszczakowska: Is such a repeal of socialism not 
somewhat too explicit? Would it not be truer to say that 
the Stalinist era has unded? 


Jasinski: Although socialism is something we fight about, 
no one really understands what the word means. For that 
reason, I prefer to talk about our experiences rather than 
slogans or abstract ideas. 


The Polish example shows that in essence, the one 
concept of socialism was the centralized and bureau- 
cratic socialism of the 6-year pian. In my opinion, to this 
very day, all we have seen has been only minor variations 
on that theme and no one still has any idea on an entirely 
new form. The introduction of free-market “socialist” 
reforms has nothing at all in common with socialism. 


The initially alarming statement that the socialist order 
is declining should be accepted without undue emotion 
and judgement and no one should try to turn it into 
political capital. It should simply be used as the starting 
point for further study. 


I see the order declining in two areas, the economic and 
the politicocultural. The first is the failure of the model 
of a centralized economy. Of course, one might wonder 
whether socialism has ever had any other model (the 
present one has so far not worked and it is hard to even 
call it socialist). Socialism’s failure in the second area is 
due to the fact that the party and state are no longer the 
sole creators of political and cultural values. Certain 
alternatives like the Church and opposition are gaining 


strength. 


Another geography of sociopolitical divisions is also 
forming and there no longer exists the barricade between 
“us” and “them”. The new divisions have been formed 
by certain values and theoretical ideas and this has given 
rise to a different and pluralistic way of looking at 
reality. What is needed is for Marxism to be at the center 
of these changes. Marxism cannot issue decrees about 
these divisions but struggle to gain itself a new place and 
role. It can gain that place in the fire of debate and 
arguments and especially those based on real experience. 


At the same time, we must get control of the old 
ideological slang and shed our intellectual baggage so 
that we can think creatively and speak another language. 
After all, it is a paradox that we cannot speak sincerely 
and freely about Marxism without falling into the lin- 
guistic snares set by Marxist phraseology. 


Swieszczakowska: If the philosophers themselves have so 
many doubts about Marxism and socialism, what will 
happen to all of us for whom socialism and socialist 
ideology are not only our reality but also our great nope? 
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Jasinski: Philosophy and philosophers cannot resolve 
anything for anyone. We must always turn to our own 
thoughts but I understand how hard that can be. Marx- 
ism has discouraged us from thinking for so long. One 
could even be a philosopher by giving up thinking. 


Regardless of what we call our philosophical search, we 
must emphasize the importance of independent and 
authentic thought on our own initiative and responsibil- 
ity. Only in this way can man gain his own identity and 
become a real person rather than someone else’s instru- 
ment. And philosophers must above all teach people how 
to think for themselves. 


Swieszczakowska: In my opinion, the intellectual effort 
you are calling for is a proposal for individuals alone. 
The majority of people prefer that others, those who they 
think are wiser, do their thinking for them and give them 
some sense of certainty. 


Jasinski: Let the living lose hope that there exists some 
sense of certainty. We just have to accept and live with 
that. I even think that there is not much reason to try to 
tell people that there exists any certainty. 


Swieszczakowska: You want to take from people some- 
thing very basic and that is that a betver future is 
attainable and worth struggling for. 


Jasinski: The construction of an edifice from a vision of 

the future or in other words, from mere smoke from the 

chimney, leads to the cruelest tyrannies. It would be 

better to minimalize the human suffering that already 

exists than to reshape the world according to our ideals. 

ig put it simply, we have to improve what we have step 
y step. 


It is unethical and fallacious to confuse our ideals with 
reality. Often we evaluate the world according to how we 
think it should be. And if reality does not match up to 
our ideals, then we try to change it at any price and even 
resort to force to do so. However, the growth of civiliza- 
tion comes from dropping arguments of force for the 
force of argument. 


Swieszczakowska: And where are the laws of social 
development? 


Jasinski: At best, one can say that there are certain 
regularities. 


Swieszczakowska: Therefore, can nothing be said about 
what awaits us after a possib‘e “repeal” of socialism? 


Jasinski: Our full energy should be concentrated not on 
thinking about the future but on improving what exists. 
The best social and political order is one based on trust 
between people and this is fostered by the creation of the 
authentic democratic social institutions that allow 
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expression of the people’s real interests and enough 
control over the government to prevent it from making 
mistakes and to minimalize the bad effects of its short- 
comings. 


Swieszczakowska: Does the name of the future order 
make any difference to you at all? 


Jasinski: Only that it be a better order which means 
yellow cheese in the food stores, the end of meat ration 
cards, no more shortages of medicine and for people to 
finally want to work. That is what we need to be 
concerned about rather than how socialist or capitalist 
we are. 


Swieszczakowska: Should we also put away thoughts of 
revolution? 


Jasinski: Revolution is also an illusion because radical 
solutions do not work. There is no way everyone’s life 
can be improved all at once. The only realistic solution is 
found in the logic of small steps. 


Swieszczakowska: Thank you for the conversation. 


Political Reform, Guarantees Before Economic 


Restructuring Argued | . 
26000079 Warsaw KONFRONTACJE in Polish 
No 9, Sep 88 p 9 


[Article by Andrzej Kolakowski, philosopher, Institute 
of Philosophy, University of Warsaw: “Rules or Princi- 
ples?”’} 


(Text) The chief characteristic of all reforms is their 
instrumental nature which means they are intended to 
achieve certain goals and to protect and realize certain 
values. Our reform has become a goal in itself and no one 
knows any longer whom or what it serves but everyone 
somehow imagines it is intended to serve his or her 
interests, family, place of work, industry and sccial 
group. Everyone is pulling for themselves, loudly crying 
that he or she is the main motive force of reform and 
— all others for hindering, delaying and opposing 
orm. 


Chaos, inconsistency, particularism, monopolistic ten- 
dencies and superficial action all are fostered by the fact 
that no one has answered the basic question of what we 
want protected and condemned by reform, what we want 
to see championed and what we want eliminated. Is it the 
collective or individual, economic or cultural, social or 
psychological, future or immediate interests that reform 
is supposed to advance? After all, there is no way that all 
of the values stipulated by the public can be realized all 
at once. We have to pay a price for everything but 
everyone must understand just what we vant and how 
much we pay for it. One signal of the public’s poor 
understanding of this was the referendum which could 
have provided a much clearer image of our expectations 
if it had included more and better worded questions (and 
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anyone can see how stupid it was to have responses to the 
referendum question crossed off like a lottery ticket). 
Therefore, what we have been lacking is the political 
definition of goals and values that we are to realize. We 
have allowed ourselves to be dominated by a pragmatic 
search for means capable of achieving nothing as long as 
no clear goals have been set. 


The chief threat to any reform is the chance that it might 
fail. That is why it is necessary to institute mechanisms 
by which unsuccessful reform measures can be sus- 
pended, repealed or redirected and I see no sign of any 
such mechanisms. This was clearly demonstrated by the 
referendum which, first, did not offer any alternative 
reform programs (and therefore failed to guarantee any 
possibility of choice or change in orientation) and sec- 
ond, did not indicate any means of suspending reform in 
case it failed or was rejected by the public (and therefore 
offered no guarantee that after two or three years another 
referendum would be held to allow the public some 
control over the course of reform or, in case of its failure, 
that responsibility for the reform would be placed in 
other hands). Therefore, economic reforms were pro- 
posed but not preceded by the necessary political reform 
and above all by any resolution of the political condi- 
tions for the introduction, repeal or correction of reform 
measures. 


The second danger to reforrn is the discrepancy between 
proposed changes and the conditions under which they 
would have to be implemented. For example, putting a 
“free market bulldog” into a “socialist cage” when thai 
bulldog is in fairly rickety shape and cannot really fatten 
itself up and the cage is pretty flimsy means that either 
the bulldog will starve, the cage will fall apart or both. 
Once again, the proposal of economic reforms (or more 
frankly, reforms that mostly concern prices and wages) 
unpreceded by the necessary solid legal and political 
framework poses such a danger. 


Finally, the third threat to reform is the danger that our 
political an? sociai life will be dominated by nationalis- 
tic and authoritarian tendencies (strong-arm government 
in the name of a healthy nation) while our shaken 
economic, social, p ‘litical and moral structures are sub- 
jected to further degradation due to chaotic, incoherent, 
partial and tarnished reform actions and the !ack of a 
broader spectrum of political forces will make it impos- 
sible to introduce any different solutions to our prob- 
lems. In other words, if the reform measures fail or are 
rejected by the public, there is the danger that extremist, 
simplistic and and demagogical proposals will take the 
upper hand in the absence of a broader gamut of political 
forces and ideas. The only conclusion one can draw is 
that reform cannot be implemented in a political vac- 
uum totally devoid of strong and vital creatures to give it 
form and substance. 


Meanwhile, the slogans of political pluralism and public 
self-government continue to remain nothing more than 
vague and undefined terms while economic, legal an: 
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social chaos is a fact of life. The number of stages of 
reform have been increased nearly everyday but there is 
no long-term plan. The feeling of instability in the 
national situation, in industry, professions and in the 
family is increasing. Once we cried “we were, we are, we 
will be” while now we think only of what we stili are and 
remain thankful for that much. You may say that these 
are generalities but such dangers always exist whenever 
one’s thinking is forced into deliberation over details and 
nuances such as whether election ballots are to list 
candidates alphabetically, in pairs, in threes or in rows 
and whether voters are to show their choices by crossing 
out, underlining or circling the candidates’ names, etc., 
etc. while the real need is to reform the entire political 
system and the structure of government. But such nit- 
picking is done with every issue, every step of the way. 
Therefore, these are not generalities but fundamental 
issues that we somehow keep avoiding. Those real issues 
are political freedom and civil liberty, our form of 
government, our constitution, the legal system and the 
citizens’ real participation in the making and implemen- 
tation of decisions of vital importance to their lives. 
Zeromski once asked: Do you have Lenin’s boldness?””’. 
They did not but do we? 


We certainly have the sort of reforms we deserve and 
which are within our reach. However, if the reform fails 
to reach its goals, then obviously these goals must be 
changed. Meanwhile, we continue tc think within a 
degenerated framework without attempting to see that 
framework from outside and we continue to try to treat 
the symptoms of the illness without considering the 
cause of the disease. We think about the stages and 
results of reform witnout considering the conditions 
needed for any kind of reform to succeed in Poland. That 
is why people complain that the more we work, the less 
we rest, the more we give, the less we take, we cannot 
steal, drink, commit adultery, conduct private business, 
etc., etc. But why do people work poorly and too little? 
Why do they not want to give? Why do they steal, drink, 
commit adultery and take time off? Why are they lazy 
and why do they take things? We shrug and say that this 
is the nature of our people but is that really true? 


I think that the conditions that must be fulfilled before 
we can make any kind of reform are: 


—Accepting economic, social, and political structures as 
lasting national values. So far, they have been per- 
ceived by very many people as something alien, coin- 
cidental and temporary and it is necessary to reformu- 
late them so that they conform better to the 
expectations and wishes of this society; 


—Overcoming our self-deception and illusions that we 
can get rich quick (in 2-3 years) and take a leading 
place in the world (by rapid advancements) and finally 
acknowledging that we are a small, poor and backward 
country that must above all try to provide at least a 
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normal standard of living for its citizens rather than put 
on a big show and try to prove that Poles can succeed and 
that we are the type of people the whole world can look 
at, admire and applaud; 


—The state must drop its “every man for himself” 
attitude and get everyone working together for the 
good of the nation and without dividing them into the 
better and worse, the equal and the more equal, the 

are with the 


(censored material] (21 July 1981 law on publications 
and public performances, Article 2, Point 6, DZIEN- 
NIK USTAW, No. 20, Item 99, amended 1983, 
DZIENNIK USTAW, No. 44, Item 204) the Sejm, in 
the ruling party without factions and wings and also 
on the streets, at meetings and on bathroom walls? 


So let us return to where we started. Unless we outline 
our basic goals and values and establish the political 
conditions for reform actions, we will continue to suffer 
from lying, inability and unrealistic thinking. After all, 
all of this does indeed go on and we really continue to be. 


Gdansk People’s C 

Representatives View tadioa, Gilkar teense 
26000080c Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
1] Sep 88 p 6 


[Article by Zbigniew Wrobel: “Workers’ Self-Govern- 
ments—Not a Ballast but a Partner”) 


[Text] The first meeting of the current term of the 
Presidium of the newly elected Voivodship Peoples 
Council in Gdansk with the heads of industrial enter- 
prises workers councils was held on 31 August in a 
situation unfavorable to the region's budget balance. 


The continuing strikes in the shipyards and two areas of 
the Gdansk port—firms which supply the voivodship 
budget annually with substantial tax amounts and bring 
important financial and material values to the balance of 
the region’s production, will lead to the considerable 
reduction of the real contribution of the Gdansk region 
into this year’s national income. 


During the meeting, it was announced that up to the 
moment of the work stoppages caused by the illegal 
action, the industry of Poland’s coastal region increased 
its production by more than 10 percent and the process 
of restructuring industry which is to lead to increased 
productivity slated directly for the market, exports and 
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community services was initiated. Regional and central 
Capital investments in the construction of new, admin- 
istrative and industrial buildings decreased. 


For the first time in 10 years, the agricultural sector of 
the coastal region attained a marked increase in the 
number of hogs and dairy production, and grain and root 
crop harvesting was maintained at a high level. 


The number of enterprises requiring subsidizing also 
decreased significantly in the voivodship. Currently, 13 
enterprises make use of central subsidies. Besides the 
Lenin Shipyard which was subsidized with 600 million 
zloty, the remaining subsidized enterprises are those 
producing food goods or working for agriculture. 


The chairmen of the workers councils who spoke during 
the discussion, called attention, above all, to the lack of 
cohesion in the legal rules pertaining to the role and tzsks 
of plant self-governments in state enterprises. 


Jerzy Bukowicz, chairman of the Gdansk Lenin Ship- 
yard Workers Council, stated, among other things, that 
the council in his enterprise has at its disposa! only 
powers with regard to the plant manager. However, the 
council’s influence on production is small. He spoke 
bitterly about the fact that in a situation when his plant 
is getting closer to bankruptcy because of the strike, the 
Workers Council has no chance of exacting any self- 
governing authority. 


“The law, if it is law,” he stated, “must be observed. 
Whey is it then that following the May strikes, the 
legisiative decisions with regard to the at that time also 
illegal strikers were not enforced? This again creates an 
atmosphere of impunity currently.” In his opinion, in 
order to avoid future tension in plants, workers councils 
should become the basic element of social understand- 
ing. 


Boleslaw Malinowski from the Gdansk based Unimor, 
Edward Domasiewicz from the Voivodship Transporta- 
tion Enterprise, and Zbigniew Landowski from the Pasa- 
nil Dry Goods Plants spoke about the need for reforming 
the tax system which encompasses state firms and about 
production initiatives of their own enterprises. They 
gave examples of the expenditure of foreign exchange 
funds for interventionist [interwencyjne] purchases of 
ready market goods instead of investing them well in the 
development of indigenous production which would give 
significantly better results. 


During the course of the discussion, Marek Holda- 
kowski, PZPR Voivodship Committee first secretary in 
Gdansk, who participated in the meeting voiced his 
opinion. In taking a stand on the presented points of 
view, he stressed that this type of exchange of opinions 
should not end in complaints about the general 

ness of things, that everything is going badly and that not 
much can be done to improve the situation. A vast 
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majority of the coastal region's enterprises are currently 
operating normally producing industrial as well as mar- 
ket goods. Plant self-governments are functioning—this 
meeting attests to this. 


Many problems pertaining to, among other things, the 
municipal economy, thermal power engineering, envi- 
ronmental protection, and the economic and credit sit- 
uation of enterprises presented during the discussion had 
the chance to be explained objectively during the session 
of the Presidium of the Council of Ministers Planning 
Commission planned for the end of August in Gdansk. 
Because of the socio-political situation, this debate was 
postponed. 


“This brief period of time should be used for as efficient 
and effective as possible implementation in the voivod- 
ship of the resolution of the Eighth Plenum of the PZPR 
Central Committee,” stated the speaker. “This resolu- 
tion has underscored so vividly the role of workers 
self-governments in reforming the national economy.” 


The following took part in the meeting hosted by Tomasz 
Langer, chairman of WRN [Voivodship Peoples Coun- 
cil] in Gdansk: deputies from the Gdansk region, trade 
union activists, and representatives of the voivodship 
administration. 


Final Days of ‘July Manifesto’ Miners’ Strike 
Illuminated 


Events, Actions Chronicled 
26000058 Katowice GOSC NIEDZIELNY in Polish 
No 38, 18 Sep 88 pp 1, 3 


[Articles compiled by Andrzej Grajewski and Fr Henryk 
Piecha} 


[Text] After 3 weeks, one of the most stormy sociopoli- 
tical conflicts in the postwar history of Upper Silesia 
came to an end. The strikes ended, but the problems, and 
not just economic problems, remained, because the 
strikers demanded not only “bread,” but union plural- 
ism. This call should be heard and carefully considered if 
social calm is to return to Silesia. We will want to take 
part in the discussion which, we hope, the “ ugust events 
in Silesia began; their importance to everyone in Poland 
is already obvious. For now, we are publishing a contin- 
uation of our strike calendar and the important docu- 
ments signed in Jastrzebie. 


29 August. Only July Manifesto mine in Jastrzebie is still 
striking in the third week of strikes. A day earlier, due to 
fatigue and mental exhaustion, the miners in Jastrzebie 
mine decided to stop striking. Carrying placards and a 
cross, the miners, together with Fr Victor Zajusz, walked 
to the nearby church where they ended their strike with 
a brief mass. It must be said that none of the strikers, 
despite the fact that they decided to halt the strike, 
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withdrew their demand for reinstatement of NSZZ Sol- 
idarity. During negotiations, the mine management fre- 
quently expressed its willingness to quickly grant the 
economic demands in return for the withdrawal by the 
strikers of their demands for union pluralism. 


On this date in the prosecutor’s offices in Rybnik, 
Tarnowskie Gory, Myslowice and Wodzislaw, hearings 
began for the miners accused of activities in the strike 
committees. Miners from the May !st, ZMP, and Kru- 
pinski mines received summons. Al! of them had 
received displinary dismissals from their jobs. ([censored 
material) (Art 2, pt 6 of the law om control of publica- 
tions and performances, dated 31 July 1981, DZIEN- 
NIK USTAW No 20, item 99, amended in 1983, 
DZIENNIK USTAW No 44, item 204)) 


Food packages from private farmers in various regions 
of the country—gifts for the striking miners—reached 
Jastrzebie. 


Talks between the strikers end representatives of the 
management went on all day in the mine. Because the 
participants in the strike campaign were not given a 
guarantee of safety, the talks were postponed. 


30 August. At 0930 in July Manifesto mine, a manage- 
ment communique was announced demanding that the 
strike be stopped. “After 1200,” reported manager Karol 
Grzywa, “I will ask the security guards to remove the 
strikers from the mine.” He then informed the strikers 
that the minister of labor has issued a communique 
calling upon the strikers to return to work without fail on 
1 September. But because relevant talks were still not 
being conducted, the strikers rejected both calls. Just as 
everyday during the remaining days of the strike, the 
strike committee permitted special safety-inspection per- 
sonnel to descend into the mine to inspect the safety 
status of the mine. The safety-inspection personnel were 
mainly representatives of the supervisory staff. 


There was a dispute with management regarding the 
composition of the strikers’ represeatatives. The manag- 
ing director refused to talk with the Provisional Factory 
Commission (PFC) of NSZZ Solidarity. He demanded 
that Tadeusz Jedynak, a former exmployee of July 
Manifesto mine, who was given a disciplinary dismissal 
after a year’s internment, be excluded from the talks. 


In reply, PFC sent a letter to the Office of the Council of 
Ministers, with a copy to the Hard Coal Community, in 
which it made an urgent demand that competent gov- 
ernment representatives be sent to the July Manifesto 
mine, and possible telephone contact be established with 
Lech Walesa. In the evening, the amount of militia 
personnel surrounding the mine increased. A few hun- 
dred people gathered at the gates of the mine and 
expressed their solidarity with the strikers by singing. In 
addition to the Manifesto miners, on the mine grounds 
were small groups of workers from other mines, those 
who stopped striking or were removed by force. At bus 
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stops in Jastrzebie notices were posted by unknown 
persons carrying information such as this: ““Miners! You 
do not know the whole truth about the people who are 
manipulating you. The truth is that you will get nothing 
out of the strike, but Jedynak has been granted a monthly 
salary in Australia, plus a bonus for every day of the 
strike, amounting to $500.” 


On this day two delegates from Lenin Shipyard in 
Gdansk came to Jastrzebie. They brought with them a 
letter from Lech Walesa containing a proposal that the 
strike be terminated and that a mining delegation to sent 
to Gdansk for joint talks. The letter ended with the 
words: “July Manifesto mine in recent weeks has become 
a symbol of the unwavering striving to regain our rights.” 
The visitors from Gdansk were not able to get into the 
mine. Neither did the militia patrols allow a representa- 
tive of GOSC NIEDZIELNY to enter on mine property. 


31 August. No change in the mine. Morning talks ended 
with failure due to lack of agreement on safety guaran- 
teees. In the afternoon, when representatives of the 
prosecutor’s office and the Citizens Militia took part in 
the talks, it seemed as if 2 fevorable solution to the 
problem could be reached. Meanwhile, in Warsaw Lech 
Walesa talked with Gen Czeslaw Kiszczak. In the after- 
noon, attorney Leszek Piotrowski was requested to bring 
Dr Henryk Sienkiewicz to command headquarters in 
Jastrzebie, from which the latter talked to General 
Kiszczak by telephone. In the evening, at about 2300 
hours, Dr Henryk Sienkiewicz was permitted tc enter the 
grounds of the mine. We want to inform the strikers 
about his talk with General Kiszczak and deliver to them 
Lech Walesa’s announcement issued after his talk with 
the minister of internal affairs. In this announcement 
Walesa said: “During this meeting, I stated the most 
important, at this time, problem of how to bring about 
the implementation of union pluralism, including Solli- 
darity’s place in this pluralism. The interlocutors 
announced that all of the matters connected with the 
union movemeat will be discussed at a ‘round table.’ The 
‘round table’ deliberations will cover a broad range of 
subjects dealing with cooperation on behalf of economic 
and political reforms for the good of the country.” The 
announcement ended with an appeal that all strikes be 
halted. 


During Sienkiewicz’s talks with the strike committee it 
was decided that he will be authorized to represent tie 
interests of the striking miners on the outside, however 
all demands pertaining to mining matters will be nego- 
tiated by PFC Manifesto. It was said that the talks on the 
part of management were sham and were aimed only at 
dragging out the entire matter. Therefore, it was 
demanded that talks be held in which the engineering 
director of the mining community, engineer Stebinski, 
will take part. There was a renewal of the demand for a 
guarantee of personal safety and a tee of work in 
the mine for those striking in Manifesto, as well as for 

from other mines. It was also requested that 
the kiosk on mine property, which had been the only 
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source of food and beverages for the strikers, be opened. 
The next day the kiosk was opened fer 15 minutes, after 


them. In the evening it was decided that further talks will 
be conducted the next day. At 0400 word reached 
Jastrzebie that Lech Walesa had left *»r Silesia. 


the television ard radio crews from Western Europe. 
However, a vehicle from Polish Radio and Television in 
Katowice was allowed to enter. 


At a distance of about 200 meters trom the main gate, 
which was guarded by a dense cordon of militia, a rather 
large group of people gathered waiting for the results of 
the talks and the end of the strike. Only fragments of the 
talks being conducted came through the mine's loud- 
speakers, which made it impossible to follow them. But 
‘he poorly heard fragments evoked considerable emotion 
among those who were waiting and often were the source 
of rumors and opinions which were not later confirmed. 
In the evening, those gathered in front of the mine began 
to sing and were joined by the strikers. The singing 
alternated from religious, to patriotic, to strike songs. 
Late in the evening, when it rained and hopes for an end 
to the strike that day faded, those waiting went home. 


We will relate the course of the negotiations by publish- 
ing the notes of a direct participant of this event, 
attorney Leszek Piotrowski: 


“Thursday, and Thursday night going on Friday (2 
September, the 19th day of the strike in July Manifesto 
mine) passed in waiting for Lech Walesa. Conflicting 
reports (caused by “communication™ difficulties, but 
probably it was more than just that) kept coming in until 
his arrival in the afternoon. A couple of minutes earlier, 
Dr Henryk Sienkiewicz and attorney Leszek Piotrowski, 
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were allowed to enter the grounds of the mine as advi- 
sors. The latter immediately had to explain to the 
strikers why he came then and not when they demanded, 
i.e., 18 days earlier. 


“After having been greeted with the singing of ‘Sto Lat’ 
[May You Live 100 Years], flowers, and autograph 
requests, Walesa stands on the concrete wall of a flower 
bed and makes a speech which does not please everyone. 
The microphone wanders from hand to hand, returns to 
Walesa, who states: ‘Trust me, allow me to act.’ After two 
other speakers we hear, ‘Is that why we have been 
striking for 19 days—to come out with nothing?’ ‘Lech, 
you came to have us arrested?’ A tension-filled break 
follows, during which everyone talks with everyone else, 
all kinds of opinions and ideas cross each other, people 
get together in ‘one-family houses,’ (nailed together from 
bench boards and tables and covered against the rain 
with pieces of plastic). It is apparent from the strikers 
that during all of these days they slept in their clothes on 
the concrete, on 2 board, or—in real luxury, on a table. 
But some had sleeping bags smuggled in through the 
fence. Tired faces, some saying very little, some saying a 
great deal, maybe even too much, old and young. All of 
them want the strike to end, but no one wants it to end 
unconditionally, and about that there can be no talk at 
all. They show their text on how the strike can be ended, 
which was not accepted by the authorities. They com- 
plain that the management has ignored them, they speak 
of arrogance and attempts to cheat them. 


“The break ends with the return of Father Jankowski 
from talks in the mine administration buiiding. The text 
which he reads provokes new controversies, the persis- 
tent chant, ‘we have gained nothing, let us not end the 
strike’ returns. 


“In the evening, the management makes an unexpected 
response. It proposes direct talks with the strikers. The 
first to come to the miners is the regional prosecutor in 
Jastrzebie-Zdroj, Jozef Palka. Seated at a table, he reads 
into a microphone his guarantees concerning possible 
penal procedures, no repression after the strikes have 
ended, and the personal safety of strikers as they leave 
the mine. The text is not bad, but both lawyers (Marek 
Nowicki and Leszek Piotrowski)}—authorized to do this 
by the PFC—question him and ask for a guarantee also 
from representatives of the militia, which was especially 
supposed to pertain to detentions and other ‘unpleasant- 
nesses’ which the strikers might meet with later. 


“In a short time the prosecutor returns, and with him is 
the regional head of the Office of Internal Affairs in 
Jastrzebie-Zdroj, Col Franciszek Bury. Both representa- 
tives of the police immediately, efficiently and without 
any unnecessary talk—-which must be emphasized—sign 
the text of the guarantees, together with the corrections 
demanded by PFC representatives. 
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“But the talks with representatives of the mine authori- 
ties did not proceed so simply. Engineer Jan Jadczyk 
(representing the general director of the Hard Coal 
Community), engineer Karol Grzywa, and engineer 
Boleslaw Kiermaszek (directors in July Manifesto) con- 
stantly referred to their ‘superiors,’ and had far-reaching 
doubts as to what they could agree upon. The text of 
their obligation was changed many times, both in sub- 
stance end in wording, although there was only one 
topic: Strikers will not be fired from their jobs and those 
already fired may return to work. 


“In the end—after 13 hours—the strikers were handed a 
written guarantee and then the two final documents were 
signed: That detailed demands will be discussed with 
representatives of the workforce, chosen by them, within 
a specifically fixed time period, and that the strikers 
agree to leave the mine at 0600 so that the first shift can 
normally being its day’s work.” 


It was decided that the miners’ strike dernands, in their 
final edited version signed by PFC, will be the subject of 
a “round table conference” with Gen Czeslaw Kiszczak, 
the minister of internal affairs. The participation of 
miners, as the representatives of the world of labor in 
Silesia, in this conference is already assured. The mine’s 
delegate to the talks with General Kiszczak will be the 
deputy chairman of the strike committee, miner Alojzy 
Pietrzyk. 


3 September. At almost exactly 0600, a group of about 
200 strikers leaves the grounds of the mine. On the faces 
of the miners is seen a tremendous fatigue, but also calm 
and satisfaction. They give the impression of people who 
know full well what they want and that they have finally 
made their point. At the head of the group they carry the 
Solidarity banner. 


A small group of people, 20 or possibly 30, was waiting 
outside the gate. Everyone walked to a nearby obelisk 
locatcd in front of the mine, which memorialized the 
events of 1980. They sang a church hymn, “Boze Cos 
Polske,” [God Who Protected Poland] and a strike 


hymn. 


Then all of the assembled formed a small procession and 
walked in the direction of a church being built close to 
the mine, Our Lady of Social Justice and Love. To enter 
the building site, it was necessary to go through a narrow 
road. Parked alongside this road was a long row of 
militia vehicles. Many of the young uniformed men 
sitting in the vehicles gave the passing miners a friendly 
smile, and some furtively waved at them. The miners 
responded in a similarly discreet way. Thus the strikers 
and the security forces parted company without any 
signs of enmity or hatred. Undoubtedly, the miners’ 
victory aroused enormous respect. 
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In the temporarily erected barrack on the site of the 
church being built, in front of the painting of the Holy 
Mother of Social Justice and Love, blessed by John Paul 
II at the airport in Katowice, a short mass of thanksgiv- 
ing was held, with the Holy Sacrament displayed. 


After the mass, the procession marched through almost 
all of Jastrzebie, heading for St Mary’s “Na Gorce” [On 
the Hill) Church. Religious, patriotic and strike hymns 
were sung. At this hour the town was almost deserted. 
But between the blocks of apartments, small groups of 
people gathered. They welcomed the miners, sometimes 
greeted them, wishing them well through the open win- 
dows of the homes. The miners chanted “thank you.” 


After 0800 the procession reached the church “‘On the 
Hill.” The rosary being recited at the St.Barbara altar for 
the strikers was just ending. No one expected the arrival 
of the miners. There were a few hundred people in the 
church. At 0815 a mass for the intention of the miners, 
was celebrated by the local priest, Father Bernard Czer- 
necki. In his sermon he talked about the workers’ strug- 
gle for the rights due them and a life of dignity. The 
hymn, “Boze Cos Polske,” was the final note in the 
ceremony of the ending of the 19-day strike. 


Strike Committee Signs Documents 
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[Text] 


Documents Signed 2-3 September 1988 in July 
Manifesto Hard Coal Mine in Jastrzebie 


I declare my consent that all strikers in the mines and 
mining plants have entered for the strike days (N-days) 
the letter X“, i.e., a justified absence with all of the 
consequences that ensue therefrom. 


Applications of persons dismissed from specific m‘nes 
and mining plants will be examined by the directors of 
the mines and plants within 2 weeks of the date of their 
submission. All appeal cases will be resolved favorably 
by the Head Directors of the Guilds within 2 weeks of 
the date of appeal, and all persons dismissed will be 
rehired under past prevailing conditions. The above 
provisions pertain to the August 1988 strike. 
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/s/Jan Jadczyk, engineer, Representative of the General 
Director of the Hard Coal Community. 


If strikers voluntarily depart the premises of the mine at 
the end of the strike, they are guaranteed personal safety, 
meaning that after they leave the plant on the way to 
their homes they wil! be not be asked to prove their 
identity and detained, nor will applications be made for 
their punishment by a misdemeanor court for participat- 
ing in the strike. On their way home, strikers are required 
to observe the rules of public order. 


Noy will preventive detentions be applied in connection 
with their participation in the strike after their return 
home. 


/s/Col Franciszek Bury, Head of the Regional Office of 
Internal Affairs in Jastrzebie-Zdroj, Katowice Voivod- 
ship 


With the authority of the Voivodship Prosecutor in 
Katowice, I declare the following: 


1. As regards employees of July Manifesto Hard Coal 
Mine who participated in the strike, members of the 
strike committee, and persons who are not employees of 
this mine—included in preparatory proceedings, and 
persons who would be included in such proceedings, it is 
guaranteed that no preventive measures in the form of 
temporary arrest will be applied to them. 


2. As regards those persons, after preparatory proceed- 
ings are completed, invididual decisions will be made 
based on merit. 


3. As regards the persons mentioned in item 1, there is a 
possibility that proceedings based on art 26 and 27 of the 
penal code may be discontinued. 


4. The pertinent prosecutors will oversee the perfor- 
mance of the requirements of the heads of the Offices of 
Internal Affairs as to nondetention of the persons men- 
tioned in item l. 


At the same time, it is reported that similar guarantees 
have been made by the regional prosecutors in Silesian 
Wodzislaw, Rybnik, Tarnowskie Gory and Myslowice, 
as regards persons included in the preparatory proceed- 
ings conducted by these prosecutors. 


/s/Jozef Palka, Regional Prosecutor 
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INTRABLOC 


Socialist Common Market Issues, Possibilities 
Discussed 


26000149 Warsaw ZYCIE GOSPODARCZE in Polish 
Nos 35-36, 28 Aug, 4 Sep 88 


{Articles by Ninel Bautina and Urszula Wojciechowska 
under the rubric “Socialist Common Market’’] 


[No 35, 28 Aug 88 p 9] 


‘Goals and Means of Implementation’ 


[Text] At the 44th Session in Prague, the CEMA resolved 
to change the format of cooperation profoundly. The 
new format was termed the Socialist Common Market 
(SCM). This resolution gives rise to the hopes for qual- 
itatively new, efficient cooperation, beneficial for the 
countries of the commonwealth. However, the material- 
ization of these hopes appears to be far in the future, 
because it would require that many conceptual gaps be 
filled and many obstacles to implementation be over- 
come first. In the final communique of the 44th Session, 
references are made simultaneously to detailed coordi- 
nation of economic policies by countries—partners and 
to new economic mechanisms of cooperation. It is very 
unclear what the relationship between these two tracks of 
cooperation will be. In the present paper, we outline our 
own view of the goals of creating the Socialist Common 
Market and proposals on ways of implementing it. 


The new format of cooperation runs counter to the 
previously “sacred principle” of state monopoly in for- 
eign trade. ln practice, the state monopoly meant reserv- 
ing for the central organs of political and economic 
authority the exclusive right to mold foreign economic 
relations, including a total denial of such rights to 
enterprises and other economic units. The center uses its 
exclusive rights differently in relations with socialist and 
capitalist countries. Within the CEMA framework, cen- 
tral planning agencies sign, on the basis of plan coordi- 
nation, five-year agreements covering particular 
““assortment groups” of mutual deliveries expressed in 
physical units. In principle, the central planning agencies 
of individual socialist countries make decisions on eco- 
nomic relations with the West autonomously. This dif- 
ference is imperceptible for enterprises; in both cases, 
they are directed what and how much should be sold to 
or purchased from whom and at what price. In both 
cases, enterprises are cut off from foreign partners and 
do not know their requirements as to the kind, quality 
and cost of production. 


The profound change contained in the SCM format 
consists of, firstly, enterprises gaining the right to estab- 
lish direct relations with foreign partners, and, secondly, 
introducing systemic elements in integrating anecono- 
mic policy in relations with the West. The new format of 
cooperation so interpreted is to ensure that the socialist 
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countries close the technical and economic gap which 
separates them from the developed capitalist countries. 
This general goal of the SCM concept may be specified as 
follows: 


1) Open up the economies of socialist countries in 
mutual relations, so as to create conditions for healthy 
market competition among them. By the mutual opening 
of economies, we mean a situation when economic units 
(enterprises and others) in individual socialist countries 
enjoy the right, unrestricted by their state authorities, to: 
a) exchange goods and services, b) transfer capital, i.e. 
invest outside the borders of their country, c) exchange 
their national currency into that of another socialist 
country, d) allow labor to migrate. 


2) The effort to set up powerful, international socialist 
firms with mixed capital, which wouid have the clout to 
permanently enter the world market. 


Therefore, the SCM is not only a new format of cooper- 
ation within the CEMA framework, but a fundamental 
transformation of the principles of foreign economic 
cooperation by the socialist countries. The new format 
cannot be interpreted by any means as “collective autar- 
chy,” [or] as the closing of the CEMA common market in 
relations with the West. However, the process of opening 
the socialist economies to the West should advance more 
cautiously than in mutual relations with the socialist 
countries. The differences in technical sophistication, 
quality and costs of production in our countries are large 
enough to create conditions for healthy competition, but 
not large enough for an export expansion by one country 
to threaten the demise of some production sectors in the 
importing country. Unfortunately, there is such a danger 
for the socialist countries in fully opening their econo- 
mies to the world market, because of the tremendous lag, 
especially in certain sectors, which exists between them 
and the developed capitalist countries. This is why we 
believe that it is in the interest of the socialist countries 
to overcome this lag together rather than separately. We 
believe that creating powerful international enterprises 
is the most effective—and proven in the West—way to 
jointly enter the world market. 


Changing the format of socialist cooperation is no simple 
matter. The command-and-allocation system of manage- 
ment in the sphere of economic cooperation with foreign 
countries has done much harm to the socialist countries. 
At the same time, overcoming the centralist model has 
turned out to be more difficult in the sphere of external 
rather than internal relations. 


The losses which the economy suffers due to the central- 
ist system of managing foreign relations are many. The 
central agencies make erroneous decisions, because they 
are not in a position to replace the enterpreneur with 
regard to knowledge of the export potential and import 
needs. Experience has proven the fact that the central 
agencies of socialist countries generally used their 
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monopolies to take care of current problems and diffi- 
culties, rather than for strategic development goals. For 
example, Poland was primarily interested in receiving 
from the Soviet Union raw materials and energy rather 
than new technologies. An exporting producer, isolated 
form the foreign customer, carrying out directives of the 
authorities, supported by state export subsidies, could 
not be and was not interested in modernity, quality and 
low cost of exported products. 


The collapse of the old model of foreign economic 
cooperation became apparent in the late 1970s and 
1980s. At that time, many socialist countries—not just 
Poland—painfully felt their weakness in relations with 
the West. The Soviet Union also perceived the danger of 
relations with the West, based mainly on the export of 
natural resources. A decline of crude oil prices not only 
hurt the efficiency of foreign trade, but also affected the 
internal condition of the economy. At the same time, 
disintegration tendencies also surfaced within the 
CEMA framework. 


The volume of mutual exports by the CEMA countries 
grew by about 20 percent between 1980 and 1986, 
whereas the combined exports of developed capitalist 
countries increased by 30 percent over the same period 
of time. Despite the efforts of the CEMA countries to 
increase exports to the developed capitalist countries, its 
value in current prices declined in 1985 and 1986 by 9.5 
and 5.6 percent, respectively, compared to the previous 
year. This was primarily the result of the decline in the 
exchange rate of the dollar and oil prices. Raw materials 
and energy carriers account for 70 percent of the entire 
exports by the CEMA countries to the developed capi- 
talist countries, and machines and equipment—only 5 
percent. The share of “high-tech” exports from the 
CEMA countries is negilible, and, worse yet, declining 
(from 1.2 percent in 1980 to 0.6 percent in 1986). On this 
score, the CEMA countries trail even the developing 
countries, which delivered the products of <cience-inten- 
sive sectors to the markets of developed countries in the 
amount of 9.8 percent of total exports in 1980 and 13.2 
percent in 1986. 


At first sight, it would appear that the difficulties the 
socialist countries are experiencing in their relations 
with the West should cause a pick-up rather than a 
decline in interest in mutual cooperation. Despite 
appearances, it is easy to say why this is not happening. 
Firstly, the developed capitalist countries offer technol- 
ogies and goods which are absent from our markets. 
Secondly, large indebtedness forces the socialist coun- 
tries to “earn” funds for debt servicing by exporting to 
the West. Thirdly, “the socialist market” is practically 
closed for flexible transactions adapting to changes in the 
world market due to the preservation of the traditional 
management system in most countries. Likewise, the 
countries which carry out radical reforms at home run 
into the barrier of reforming their external relations with 
their socialist partners. 
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Reconstructing the system of cooperation in the socialist 
commonwealth, or creating the SCM, calls for concep- 
tual, legal and organizational solutions to three groups of 
problems. Firstly, the interconnection between two par- 
allel forms of cooperation—coordination of a joint eco- 
nomic policy, coordination of plans at the central level 
and operation of direct market links at the level of 
enterprises—should be defined. Therefore, the problem 
of “the plan and the market,” still far from solved in our 
domestic mechanisms, will surface within the framework 
of international cooperation. The principles of coordi- 
nating economic policies and plans at the central level 
and the mechanism of implementing these adjustments 
should be profoundly restructured. Preserving tradi- 
tional forms of cooperation at the central level pushes 
direct market links to the margins of cooperation, as is 
the case today. Secondly, it is necessary to bring internal 
economic mechanisms closer together to such a degree 
that their differentiation would not slow down the esta- 
blishemnt of direct market links or distort the calcula- 
tion of their efficiency. At present, there are marked 
differences between individual socialist countries in the 
principles of price setting, methods of setting and the 
role of currency exchange rates, the level and forms of 
taxation, and the level and role of interest rates. These 
differences cause the profitability of cooperation for 
partners from individual countries to be higher or lower 
not because there are real differences between them in 
self-cost, but because each of them operates under dif- 
ferent, national conditions of economic regulation. 
Thirdly, it is necessary to create an international insti- 
tutional and legal foundation for the operation of the 
SCM in the form of a chain of banks adapted to servicing 
new currency relations; commodity, currency and secu- 
rity exchanges; economic arbitration bodies, etc. 


A mere enumeration of problems in need of a solution 
shows that creating the SCM amounts to a very profound 
revolution in socialist cooperation. This is undoubtedly 
the reason why some politicians and journalists consider 
the SCM to be a remote prospect. They say: let national 
socialist markets emerge first, and then we will create a 
common market. We do not share these views, because 
this means further losses caused by the current model of 
cooperation. In our opinion, the restructuring of the 
international and national mechanism should be carried 
out simultaneously, using the feedback between these 
two processes. Creating the SCM will force correspond- 
ing changes in itnernal mechanisms. 


For this reason, new, bold arrangements adequate tu the 
essence of the SCM should be introduced right now. 
These arrangements may be initiated by countries in 
which processes of reforming their economy have picked 
us steam and which see an urgent need to revise the 
principles of cooperation with the socialist partners. 
Radical joint solutions may be coordinated initially only 
by the interested countries. This does not rule out 
[eventual] involvement by others, as their economic 
conditions mature. The realism of this approach is due 
to the avoidance of complex procedures for making a 
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joint decision, given the currently considerable differ- 
ences of opinion among the CEMA member countries on 
the content and prospects for implementing the SCM. 


The proposals presented below do not concern coopera- 
tion in its entirety, including the exchange of goods and 
services among the socialist countries. In our opinion, it 
can be broken down into three large spheres, requiring 
the application of different economic mechanisms dur- 
ing the period of creating the SCM. These are: 


1) Procurement of basic raw materials and fuels from 
countries endowed with natural resources by countries 
which do not have them at all or have insufficient 
quantities. 


2) Cooperation in the field of originating and developing 
technological concepts, new techniques and technolo- 
gies, and means of production marked by a high, world 
level of technical sophistication. 


3) Exchange of consumer goods and means of current 
consumption which are not included in groups | or 2 
(subcontracted deliveries, materials for production 
which are not basic raw materials, construction services, 
etc.). 


Our proposals apply only to the second sphere men- 
tioned, which we believe to be the most significant for 
the future of socialist economies. In this sphere, we 
cannot rely on the processes of market self-regulation, 
nor can we keep the present methods of central manage- 
ment, which have brought about the technological and 
economic backwardness in the socialist countries. We do 
not tackle in the present paper the first and second 
spheres of goods and services exchange. However, at the 
end we will try to present, in the broadest terms, our 
view of the mechanisms of steering these two spheres as 
well. 


Our proposals for the second sphere of cooperation and 
exchange may be reduced to three main statements: 


1) Government orders must become the basis for plan 
coordination and the subject of coordination at the 
central level. 


2) The mechanism of implementing the coordinated 
program of government orders should be market-ori- 
ented in nature. 


3) The attractiveness of government programs should be 
ensured by a complete opening of the markets of socialist 
countries to the contractors filling them; this is possible 
by way of creating an international convertible socialist 
currency, which we propose to call the chervonets. 


We will elaborate on the above in the second part of the 
paper. 
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‘Marriage of Plan and Market’ 


[Text] The concept of the Socialist Common Market 
(SCM) does not amount only to the mutual opening of 
the economies of socialist countries and subjecting the 
external links of these economies to the laws of market 
self-regulation. A jointly coordinated economic po! cy 
and plan coordination which will ensure for the socialist 
commonwealth a better position than individual coun- 
tries could achieve on their own in the world market are 
an equally important element of the SCM concept. By 
acknowledging government orders to be the basis of the 
joint economic policy and the main subject of plan 
coordination, efficiency and success of the mechanism of 
plan coordination at the central level may be ensured 
(the current mechanism does not have such features). 


Government orders have emerged in the economies of 
many socialist countries (Poland, the Soviet Union, 
Bulgaria) in the process of reforming them. According to 
the concept, government orders were to become a new 
form of central, direct management of economic pro- 
cesses, profoundly different from traditional directives. 
The economic center was to be transformed from the 
administrative sovereign of all economic processes into 
one of the participants in the market. In the practice of 
countries using government orders, endowing them with 
the expected features has not been achieved. The scope 
of using government orders has been too broad. In the 
Soviet Union, almost 100 percent of output produced is 
covered by government orders (as was officially stated at 
a meeting of the Presidium of the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR).' Efforts are being made to restrict their scope 
next year, the same as in Poland. 


A state guarantee of material and technical supply was to 
be the main privilege for the contractors filling govern- 
ment orders—a typical privilege for the economy of 
shortages. This guarantee has turned out to be impossi- 
ble to honor, due to the proliferation of government 
orders, despite them claiming such a share of the means 
of production manufactured that creating a market of 
the means of production becomes unrealistic. Conse- 
quently, the tasks covered by government orders are not 
fully implemented. At the same time, products manufac- 
tured within the framework of these orders “frequently 
fail to find a purchaser.” Contractors filling governemnt 
orders, the same as those who previously executed direc- 
tive assignments, are interested neither in adapting the 
products to the needs of customers nor in managing the 
means of production and labor efficiently. Therefore, the 
concept of government orders, new in the outline, has 
become a new name for the old practice. 


Using government orders as a tool of the joint economic 
policy of the socialist countries will facilitate bringing 
out their favorable features, with which the orders could 
not be endowed within the closed economies of socialist 
states. As an internal tool, government orders were used 
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mainly to overcome current shortages, and inefficiently 
at that, because “patching up one hole immediately 
caused another one to appear.” 


As a subject of plan coordination in the CEMA, govern- 
ment orders will naturally be focused on undertakings 
vital to structural transformations in the economies of 
socialist countries. In this capacity, government orders 
should cover undertakings associated with the develop- 
ment of new machinery and technologies, using which 
leads to increased labor productivity, lower costs and 
greater competitiveness of the economies of socialist 
countries in the world market. In essence, government 
orders should become the materialization of the compre- 
hensive program for scientific-technical progress and 
ensure more realistic conditions for its implementation 
than those now existing. After the joint coordination of 
their goals and content, government orders will maintain 
their national character. A given country is responsible 
for filling its own government orders rather than the 
entire commonwealth. 


Goals are selected and the content of government orders 
is determined by a political decision made at the central 
level. However, the execution mechanism for govern- 
ment orders should be market-oriented in nature, and 
proceed by way of a competition for the order, open not 
only to contractors from the same country, but also to 
those from other socialist and even capitalist countries. 
Competitive placing of government orders should ensure 
the efficiency of filling them. 


Prices for government orders should be contract prices, 
which may be conceived in the following manner: the 
customer determines the content of the order and its 
maximum price. These elements of the order may be 
covered by the process of plan coordination. Potential 
contractors make bids, containing also proposals as to 
the level of prices (below the ceiling). The customer 
selects the offer which has the lowest price in relation to 
the physical and technical performance. 


The issue of competitive pricing is associated with cost 
differentials due to differences in national economic 
mechanisms. Experience gained in starting up joint 
enterprises shows that wo elements have a hampering 
effect on their development, which distorts comparative 
cost accounting: differences in currency exchange rates 
and prices of basic raw materials and energy. This is why 
we propose that contractors from the varioussocialist 
countries filling government orders use uniform 
exchange rates and uniform prices of basic raw materials 
and energy. Coordinating a uniform level of prices and 
rates is relatively simple under the proposals to pay for 
filling government orders in the new joint socialist 
currency, the chervonets, as outlined below.’ Naturally, 
the joint currency will have a relatively uniform rate of 
exchange into other currencies. In addition, coordinating 
uniform prices for basic raw materials and energy carri- 
ers in the joint currency is easier than in autonomous 
national currencies. The uniformity of prices for basic 
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raw materials and energy carriers in the sphere of man- 
ufacturing covered by government orders should lay the 
groundwork, as soon as possible, for using uniform 
prices for these basic factors of production throughout 
the economies of socialist countries. 


The idea of a competition for government orders, on 
which the efficiency of using this arrangement hinges, is 
practicable on an international scale. After all, in Poland 
the principle was initially accepted, according to which 
contractors for government orders were to be selected 
through a competition. It has long been forgotten that 
such a principle was adopted, because it has turned out 
(or, possibly, certain lobbies have been interested in 
promoting this view) that there was only one potential 
contractor in the country—a monopoly. 


International competitions eliminate the contractor 
monopoly and neutralize the clout of individual special 
interest groups. A competition in which contractors from 
different countries participate creates natural organiza- 
tional separation between the customer—user and the 
contractor—producer, whose interests diverge. In this 
organizational arrangment, conditions .erge for pres- 
sure to be put on the contractor by . + customer to 
ensure efficiency. As experience has shown, the supervi- 
sory agency of the contractor (a sector or branch ministry 
to which the producer—contractor reports) is typically 
the customer when government orders are placed only in 
the national market. Therefore, this is an organizational 
arrangement similar to the one of assigning tasks by 
directive, where the customer and the contractor have a 
common interest in securing an easy task and as much 
funds as possible to carry it out. 


Not only national enterprises from various socialist 
countries, but also, and even primarily, international 
and joint enterprises should be potential contractors for 
government orders. General contractors for government 
orders interested in their efficient implementation will 
seek capable subcontractors and suppliers not only in 
their own, but also in other socialist countries, as well as 
third countries. Conditions will emerge for forming 
stable links between the most technically and economi- 
cally efficient enterprises in our countries. We believe 
this mechanism of filling government orders to be the 
proper way for creating powerful international socialist 
forms without an administrative initiative by state cen- 
tral agencies. 


In order for the mechanism outlined above to really 
bring about these favorable results, government orders 
should be placed in an economic environment such that 
enterprises do not avoid accepting the order but fight to 
receive it. Government orders must be very attractive for 
potential contractors. However, we do not believe the 
allocation of tangible resources for filling government 
orders to be an appropriate method for ensuring their 
attractiveness. After all, the contractor is interested in 
showing that he needs as much money as possible, 
whereas the customer, who also furnishes the funds, has 
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limited potential for impressing efficiency on the con- 
tractor. A well-known arrangement of forces and inter- 
ests emerges which is characteristic of the command- 
and-allocation system of management. 


The appeal of government orders should be ensured by 
opening the socialist market to those filling them. The 
idea is for the most efficient enterprises of socialist 
countries, pursuing the most significant development 
goals of the economy, to have free access to all goods and 
services which the socialist market has to offer (those 
produced in it). In this manner, the technical and eco- 
nomic standard of the best companies will improve, and 
their demand for hard-to-get imports from the highly 
developed Western countries will concentrate on goods 
and services not available in the socialist market. The 
opening of the socialist market for government order 
contractors can be ensured by creating an international 
socialist currency, the emission of which would corre- 
spond to the jointly agreed-upon value of government 
orders. 


Setting up shortly a joint convertible currency, the cher- 
vonets, is the most “radical” element of our proposals. In 
our opinion, there are strong arguments in favor of 
making this bold decision. However, the mechanism of 
creating and circulating the new currency is subject to 
many reservations and questions by the authors. This is 
wl y we regard our remarks on the eventual concept of 
such a mechanism as raising questions and an invitation 
to a discussion rather than an elaborate proposal. 


Initially, the chervonets would be the currency specifi- 
cally called upon to service jointly agreed-upon govern- 
ment orders. The main objective is to open access to all 
goods and services produced in the socialist market for 
the most technically and economically efficient enter- 
prises. The chervonets would be a currency with which 
everything that our countries produce could be freely 
bought in the socialist market, just as everything can be 
bought in the world market with convertible Western 
currencies. Neither the transferable ruble nor the 
national currencies can play this role, even if their 
mutual convertibility is achieved. This, among other 
things, results from the fact that our countries have not 
yet grown up economically, socially and politically for 
global mutual opening-up. For example, how can an 
economy be opened up, given the existing structure of 
prices, a large segment of which cause profound unpro- 
fitability and large subsidies? High export duties will 
have to be levied on these subsidized goods, which has 
little to do with a common market. This is why the 
process of a mutual opening of economies in our coun- 
tries should proceed in stages. This is why a special 
currency, corresponding to the conditions of an open 
economy is needed, which would circulate along with the 
national currency. 


In our view, the chervonents is not a transitional, but 
rather a prospective joint currency of the CEMA coun- 
tries. The creation of such a currency is intended both in 
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the EEC and the CEMA, but these plans appear at 
present to be much closer to implementation in the EEC. 
Our goal in proposing the creation of the chervonets, 
initially serving only a particular sphere of economic life, 
is to speed up the process of creating a convertible 
currency of the CEMA countries, which, being a better 
currency, would gradually crowd out national currencies. 


Setting up a mechanism for the emission and circulation 
of the chervonets requires that many issues be resolved. 
Here are the most important of them. 


The volume of emitting the chervonets is the first issue. 
It should correspond to the value of the agreed-upon 
program of government orders, delimiting its borders at 
the same time, so that the program would express 
genuine opportunities rather than potential needs of the 
socialist commonwealth. This is why we would be appre- 
hensive of the emission of the chervonets based on 
estimates for the program of government orders. It could 
be accepted that the amount of chervonets emission in a 
given year should correspond to a set percentage of the 
value of combined exports by the CEMA countries in the 
previous year. Growing exports would be the basis for 
the growing emission of the chervonets. In this manner, 
the interested countries would determine the combined 
emission of the chervonets and, at the same time, the 
admissible participation in this emission by countries— 
members of the system. 


The upper limit for the participation by individual 
countries in the emission of the chervonets would be 
equal to the value corresponding to an agreed-upon 
percentage of exports by a given country. Determining 
the potential emission of the chervonets and its distri- 
bution among individual countries does not yet mean 
the such an amount of the chervonets will actually enter 
circulation. The actual amount of emitted chervonets 
will depend on the interest of partner countries in 
receiving the chervonets. 


The next point of who is to issue the chervonets may be 
resolved in two ways. Either the central bank of the 
Soviet Union, as the most powerful partner in the 
system, or a special international CEMA bank of issue 
may be the bank of issue for the chervonets. 


The issue of the manner in which individual countries 
(their banks) gain possession of the chervonets may also 
be resolved in a number of ways. It could be accepted, 
after the SDR system,‘ that allocations of the chervonets 
be free, and possession of them gained by making certain 
contributions in Western convertible currencies, which 
would guarantee partial convertibility of the chervonets 
into these currencies (it would represent the reserves of 
the bank of issue). It could also be accepted that individ- 
ual countries purchase the chervonets for transferable 
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rubles and convertible currencies in a particular propor- 
tion (¢.g. 80 percent for transferable rubles, 20 percent 
for convertible currencies). The second arrangement is 
safer, but it reduces the appeal of participating in the 
chervonets system. 


Technically, we imagine the entry of the chervonets into 
circulation as follows. Initially, only the countries which 
undertake to implement the jointly coordinated govern- 
ment order program have a right to open a chervonets 
bank account. The institution making orders in the name 
of the government of a given country is the account 
holder. This institution uses the chervonets to make 
advance payments and settle for the filling of govern- 
ment orders with contractors from its own and other 
countries. The latter, in their turn, utilize the chervonets 
freely to pay for all the needed goods and services 
available in the markets of countries—participants in the 
system. In this manner, the chervonets in these countries 
becomes the second circulating currency, along with the 
national one. 


A group of issues associated with the relationship 
between the chervonets and other currencies and the 
exchange rate policy also emerges. We believe that a 
determination of the value (purchasing power) of the 
chervonets should proceed from its jointly agreed-upon 
ratio to the transferable ruble. The chervonets would be 
a real currency which actually circulates, and whose rate 
of exchange reflects economic reality. From the stand- 
point of the Polish economy, the exchange rate of the 
chervonets should approximate 4 chervonets to the 
transferable ruble, or $1 would equal about 2.5 chervo- 
nets (at present, $1 equals 0.6168 tranferable rubles). 
Furthermore, we believe that central rates of exchange of 
national currencies into the chervonets and, eventually, 
the limits of fluctuation by national currency exchange 
rates to the chervonets should also be determined jointly. 
There is no reason for failing to use the wealth of 
experience of the European Currency System and its 
joint currency unit, the ECU.° 


Ensuring the authentic convertibility of the chervonets 
first in the socialist market and subsequently for Western 
convertible currencies is the main issue. We believe that 
the chervonets should be freely convertible into the 
socialist national currencies, which is not to say that the 
chervonets could be freely purchased for national cur- 
rencies as well. The sale (exchange) of the chervonets 
could occur in two forms: purchase of the chervonets by 
the banks at the official rate, and by interested economic 
units at an equilibrium rate through currency auctions. 
Both forms of exchanging the chervonets should be 
international in nature, i.e. Polish enterprises would be 
able to exchange the chervonets freely not only into 
zlotys, but also into another national socialist currency at 
the bank of this country or through an auction. The 
interest in purchasing the chervonets should result from 
the fact that this is “better” money than the national 
currency, and it is not directly available to all (only to the 
contractors filling government orders). The mechanism 
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for exchanging the chervonets into national currencies 
will expand its circulation beyond the framework of 
filling government orders. It will even enable the 
national banks to give chervonets loans as they accumu- 
late the chervonets. 


Currency and financial arrangements alone will rot 
suffice to make the chervonets a truly convertible cur- 
rency in the markets of socialist countries. It is necessary 
for enverprises to want and be able to sell everything they 
produce for the chervonets. Governments of the coun- 
tries-participants in the system should take responsibil- 
ity for this broadly interpreted convertibility of the 
chervonets. The signing and implementation of agree- 
ments on delivering goods and providing services against 
chervonets payments may not be in conflict with other 
obligations which the state authorities may impose on 
enterprises in the more or less formal manner. The 
chervonets proceeds, or their overwhelming share, 
should remain at the disposal of producers. An eventual 
duty to sell a share of the chervonets received to the state 
cannot restrict the right of enterprises to currency allow- 
ances given at rates currently in effect. 


Convertibility into “hard” Western currencies would be 
very important for the strength of the new currency, the 
chervonets. While we see in the future a fully convertible 
chervonets, this does not appear possible in the initial 
period of operation of the new currency. The objective is 
for the chervonets, as a “better” currency, to crowd out 
the national currencies, and not for the convertibie 
Western currencies to crowd out the chervonets. How- 
ever, we regard the entry of the chervonets into circula- 
tion with its partial convertibility into Western curren- 
cies as expedient and feasible. For example, it could be 
envisaged that a fund in convertible currencies amount- 
ing to, say, 20 percent of the cost of filling government 
orders be set up with contributions by the countries— 
participants in the system to carry out the agreed-upon 
program of government orders. This fund would not be 
activated directly, but rather in the form of exchanging 
the chervonets by the banks for contractors filling gov- 
ernment orders who so desire—within admissible, pre- 
viously set limits. In addition, safeguards should be 
provided against assuming excessively great—on the 
scale of a given country—chervonets liabilities exceeding 
the sums due in this currency. The duty to settle in 
Western convertible currencies the balance of payables 
and receivables of a given country denominated in the 
chervonets could provide such a safeguard. 


As the proposals outlined suggest, we regard the chervo- 
nets in the initial period as a non-cash currency, servic- 
ing the exchange between economic units. How and 
when the chervonets is to move into the sphere of serving 
the consumer market as a cash currency is an entirely 
different issue. 


In the first part of this paper, we voiced the reservation 
that our proposals address only a segment of the field of 
economic cooperation among the socialist countries. 
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Exchange in the following groups remains outside the 
scope of these proposals: current means of production 
which are not basic raw materials and fuels and do not 
represent the high-tech group. 


It is highly probable that the procurement of basic raw 
materials and fuels form countries endowed with natural 
resources will proceed for a long time on the principles 
now in effect, which does not create good prospects for 
the Socialist Common Market. Exporters of raw materi- 
als and fuels will certainly demand “thard” goods for 
them, i.e. mainly the ones we would like to see covered 
by our proposals. Therefore, it would be good to switch 
as soon as possible from the natural exchange of raw 
materials and fuels for “hard” goods to their authentic 
sales against chervonets payments. The implementation 
of our proposals would create such an opportunity as the 
circulation of the chervonets expands, and chervonets 
resources at the disposal of the state are accumulated 
through the duty of producers to sell a percentage of 
them to the central bank. 


Trade in the second and third groups of goods and 
services between socialist countries should proceed with- 
out any interference by the state, through direct contacts 
between production, service and trade enterprises (for 
this reason, we combined all of these goods and services 
in one group in the first part of this paper). Therefore, 
this is the road on which the socialist countries have 
already cmbarked, proceeding, however, extremely 
slowly. Just two conditions will suffice in order to speed 
up this process: 


—that enterprises of individual countries be able to 
freely manage the output they produce, or, at least, a 
segment of it, and 


—that enterprises be able to exchange one national 
currency into another within the framework of cur- 
rency auctions. 


Footnotes 


1. D. Vatovo:, Government Order, PRAVDA, 30 May 
1988. 


2. As adove. 


3. Chervonets—the name of a currency unit introduced 
in the Soviet Union as a result of the monetary reform 
prepared under the direction of Lenin. The chervonets 
circulated in the years 1923 and 1924 simultaneously 
with the ruble and, unlike the latter, was convertible. 


4. The SDR [Special Drawing Rights} system of creation 
took effect in 1969. The SDRs are allotted to members of 
the International Monetary Fund who have stated their 
desire to participate in the SDR system. The SDR is 
different from our concept of the chervonets, which is a 
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real currency. Nothing can be directly purchased with 
the SDRs. However, convertible currencies may be pur- 
chased for them from other participants in the system. 


5. The ECU (European Currency Unit) is the EEC 
common currency, operating simultaneously with 
national currencies. The ECU is created on the basis of a 
basket of currencies of countries—members in the Euro- 
pean Currency System (these are not all of the EEC 
countries; e.g. Great Britain has not joined this system). 
The European Currency System sets central exchange 
rates of all currencies expressed in the ECU and admis- 
sible limits for fluctuations in the market (bilateral) rates 
compared to the central rates and to the ECU. 


GDR Seeks To Preserve High-Tech Role Through 
CEMA Coordination 

23000029 East Berlin 
WIRTSCHAFTSWISSENSCHAFT in German 

Vol 36 No 9, Sep 88 pp 1281-1296 


[Article by Prof Willi Kunz, Dr of Economics, born 
1928, deputy director of the Central Institute for Social- 
ist Economic Management CC SED, chairman of the 
Science Council for Questions Concerning Socialist Eco- 
nomic Integration, corresponding member of the GDR 
Academy of Sciences, recipient of the National Prize: 
“Scientific-Technical Progress—Socialist International 
Division of Labor’’] 


[Text] 


Development of Productive Force—Scientific-Technical 
Progress—Socialist International Division of Labor 


The international division of labor, whose decisive char- 
acteristics were already presented by the classics of 
Marxism-Leninism, and in particular socialist economic 
integration, which was theoretically justified in the doc- 
uments of the SED, is an objective requirement of the 
further development of socialism. Under the present 
internal and external conditions of reproduction, which 
are directed at the intensification of the economy, it 
determines economic cycles and many decisions of the 
communist and workers’ parties and governments in all 
CEMA countries more than ever. For the GDR, also, 
international division of labor with other countries of 
the world, particularly with socialist countries, is a vital 
necessity in order to exist as a modern industrial coun- 
try. 


Decisive scientific-technical and economic progress in 
socialist countries in the long term can be successfully 
implemented only through a further deepening coopera- 
tion with the USSR. Close cooperation with the Soviet 
Union which, jointly with the GDR, solves great scien- 
tific-technical and economic projects, further deepens 
international division of labor, and carries out 39 per- 
cent of its total foreign trade, remains a stable basis for 
our country’s continued welfare. As was again empha- 
sized in the Politburo report to the sixth meeting of the 
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SED Central Committee [CC], this cooperation occupies 
a central place in the further implementation of SED 
strategy. Erich Honecker stressed in his speech on 6 
February 1987 before the first secretaries of the kreis 
committees: “In all socialist countries today, the secur- 
ing of a stable, dynamic economic and social deveiop- 
ment on the basis of the most modern achievements of 
scientific-technical progress is of the greatest political, 
economic, and strategic importance for the further 
progress and attraction of socialism.”' 


The successful formation of developed socialist society 
in the GDR is inseparably linked to the development of 
socialist economic integration. The SED program calls 
socialist economic integration the decisive condition for 
the stable economic development of the GDR, whereby 
the further development and constant deepening of 
cooperation with the USSR plays a determining role.” 


Cooperation of CEMA countries for the more rapid 
development of its productive forces takes place on the 
basis of similar production conditions, i.e., a similar 
socioeconomic system. It is confirmed in the statement 
by Marx that the working class, in creating conditions of 
“free and associated work,” brings about a “‘new organi- 
zation of production” and a “harmonious national and 
international coordination” of societal forms of 
production.* 


By its nature, this development does not take place 
without contradictions. It is decisive, however, that each 
country in every development stage in accordance with 
its concrete circumstances must make an active and 
creative contribution to the implementation of basic 
positions jointly arrived at. Under present conditions, 
this means specifically: Each country must make its own 
contribution to the development of scientific-technical 
progress, but must always be guided by the latest state of 
the art offered by the scientific-technical revolution. 
Thus every European CEMA country must also contrib- 
ute to the development of key technologies, always 
integrated in the system of international socialist divi- 
sion of labor and closely coordinated with the scientific- 
technical goais and corresponding development in the 
USSR and the other socialist countries. 


Acceleration of scientific-technical progress, particularly 
the development of key technologies, sets new and higher 
standards for the economic development of every Euro- 
pean CEMA country, particularly its industrial structure 
and management system. Comprehensive developmen: 
and utilization of key technologies such as microelec- 
tronics, nuclear energy, the creation of new materials, 
and biotechnologies, with the necessary speed and the 
required effectiveness is possible only within the com- 
munity of CEMA countries. Automation of production 
and comprehensive application of the electronic com- 
puter and communications technologies in the economy 
of CEMA countries and also in other societal sectors, 
requires a qualitatively new stage in cooperation. This 
corresponds to the thesis of Marx and Engels: “Each new 
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productive force, insofar as it is not only a quantitative 
expansion of already known productive forces... brings 
about a new expansion of division of labor.“ 


The CEMA community today is confronted with the 
entire breadth and dynamism of scientific-technical 
progress in the world. The struggle for scientific-tech- 
nical top achievements is getting tougher. In order to 
develop modern productive forces requiring adequate 
production conditions as forms of development and 
movement, the deepening of socialist economic integra- 
tion is an absolute necessity. This is becoming more and 
more an important question for the further development 
of socialist society in the CEMA member states. 


To take that into account, the complex program of 
scientific-technical progress of CEMA countries up to 
the year 2000 was developed as a joint concept. The goal 
formulated was to at least double the productivity of 
society’s labor and to considerably lower the specific 
expenditure of energy and raw materials per unit of 
national income. The setting of this goal forces the 
countries concerned to concentrate their resources on 
the research/development sectors more strongly and on 
investments, also. 


In accordance with the five major points of the complex 
program, special attention is given to high-tech cooper- 
ation. At present, high technologies are the decisive area 
of economic competition between capitalist and socialist 
countries. Here capitalist states and monopolies, through 
a purposeful credit policy to which delivery of absolutely 
top high tech products are not tied, through an embargo 
(COCOM list) and other measures, try to exert economic 
and political pressure in order to harm socialism. 


The necessary prior work in the rapid renewal processes 
in science and technology as well as the required short- 
ening of the recouperation period of the resources used 
for research, development, investment, and qualifying 
the labor force needs large-quantity serics manufacture, 
for which there must be a receptive market. Key tech- 
nologies, and particularly microelectronics, show that 
only international production specialization and cooper- 
ation make it possible to open up the “entire economy 
which results from the concentration of production 
means and their massive application,” as Marx writes in 
“Das Kapital.”° 


The experiences of the recent past and present demon- 
strate that the broad development and application of key 
technologies require an increasing branch-internal spe- 
cialization and cooperation between CEMA countries. 
This trend will not be changed to any great extent by 
flexible automation. 


To come to correct structural policy decisions in imple- 
menting the complex program for the development of 
one’s own scientific-technical potentials and the econ- 
omy, as well as for appropriate proposals for interna- 
tional division of labor, the economic sciences and 
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economic management require at all times a realistic 
appraisal of the level achieved, one’s own potentials, the 
degree of effect and the achieved and achievable effec- 
tiveness by international comparison. !n this context, 
thorough analyses are needed in order to create the 
preconditions so that CEMA countries can decisively 
improve their positions in international markets in the 
essential sectors of microelectronics, computer technol- 
ogy, communications, manufacture of instruments and 
electrical machinery. For this reason, the CEMA coun- 
tries agreed at the 44th CEMA meeting, based on “the 
special importance of electronization, in particular the 
creation of a modern electronic component basis as the 
foundation for automation means and systems in all 
sectors of the economy..., to take additional measures for 
the development of the electronics industry.””° The selec- 
tive activities in many sectors of scientific-technical 
progress, still practiced to a great extent in the individual 
CEMA countries, does not lower the time gap to the 
highest world standards; rather, they decrease the 
achievable economic results. 


The GDR is among the industrial countries with rela- 
tively large research and development expenditures (nat- 
urally, always measured against the overall economic 
potential) and also with scientific-technical top results in 
some areas of machine manufacture and microelectron- 
ics. One must proceed from the premise that the GDR, 
within the CEMA region, possesses over 4-5 percent of 
the scientific personnel in scientific and construction 
organizations (including industry). Compared to the 
material research expenditure of the Soviet Union, the 
GDR stands at approximately 7-8 percent. Accordingly, 
it is necessary all the time and in all sectors to set the 
correct focal points in research. In the GDR this means 
particularly the development of microelectronics. The 
greatest efforts are being made in order to reach, or 
codetermine, the highest scientific-technical level in 
selected areas. 


The Politburo report to the sixth SED CC meeting again 
stated that the “‘creation of an important base of micro- 
electronics with the aid of investments means a strategic 
task of highest priority for the GDR...The successful 
continuation of the course of the main task...will be 
decisively determined by solving the tasks in the field of 
microelectronics.” 


Even Western experts estimate that good results are 
being achieved in the GDR in important areas of micro- 
electronics. For example, a May 1987 study by the 
Friedrich-Ebert Foundation stated that the great 
progress in microelectronics in the GDR cannot be 
missed.® It is “East Berlin’s” long-term goal to com- 
pletely do without Western components and parts in the 
manufacture of computers. Great sums have been 
invested to ensure independence vis-a-vis the West. The 
GDR today has the equipment to produce l-megabyte 
storage switching circuits, which will go into series 
production in the present 5-year-plan period. 
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The existing research potetial in the GDR, compared to 
that of the Soviet Union, for example, nevertheless leads 
to at least two conclusions: 


1. In planning the innovation activity within GDR 
industry, one must proceed according to even stricter 
priority aspects. 


2. Even clearer and more definite discussions with 
CEMA partners are needed, i.e., beginning with research 
up to optimum production figures and corresponding 
investments. 


Only such a division of labor secures the necessary 
effects of concentration, specialization and cooperation 
in production preparation and production itself. 


The analyses made for all centrally managed industrial 
combines in the GDR prove, however, that particularly 
those combines with an above-average scieniific inten- 
sity also produce the most effective exports. In the 
majority of the cases, those combines are to a large 
extent involved in the international division of labor. 


If the 5-year and annual plans are purposefully followed, 
according to which step-by-step concentration is to be 
given to research and development as well as invest- 
ments in order to structure export production accord- 
ingly, this results in the required higher effectiveness. 
But in practice, this is possible only with a further 
increase in planned international division of labor. That 
includes gradually giving up the development and pro- 
duction of certain product lines and to import them 
instead in order to attain greater concentration effects 
and thus higher economic growth. 


One example that leading GDR combines already suc- 
cessfully operate that way in the development of key 
technologies is the technical special equipment for highly 
integrated storage switching circuits. The GDR partici- 
pates in the production of !-megabyte storage switching 
circuits, to which Erich Honecker again referred during 
the consultation with the kreis first secretaries, through 
VEB Cari Zeiss Jena’s ical lines being pro- 
duced for the GDR and the USSR. Another part of the 
equipment is being developed and produced in the 
Soviet Union on the basis of international division of 
labor, and some equipment in other countries. 


Thus the GDR is also involved in socialist international 
division of labor in this decisive key technology, and on 
the basis of its own high performance. On this basis it 
can apply the entire special technological equipment. 
This is true for the 256-K byte storage switching circuit, 
the l-megabyte storage switching circuit, and the 4- 
megabyte switching circuit. This is premised above all on 
the fact that a highly modern industrial production 
requires preparatory work in science and technology in 
the amount of billions, that this continues up to correct 
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and farseeing investment decisions in order to manufac- 
ture new products in large series and without a long 
starting-up curve, to supply the demand of CEMA coun- 
tries and, in addition, to develop effective export lines. 


Simultaneously with the creation of scientific-technical 
top products, the material-technical base must be 
ensured through rapid and demand-specific production 
to make possible a broad application of these top 
achievements. The time factor gains ever greater impor- 
tance in that. The breadth and speed of scientific- 
technical progress not only demand organic linking of 
the phases of the reproduction process within the eco- 
nomic units of the individual national economies, but 
also within these economies. Cooperation in all phases of 
the reproduction process, and making the results effec- 
tive for economic growth, is the precondition for devel- 
oping an increase in effectiveness from socialist interna- 
tional division of labor. This means for the GDR: a 
purposeful linking of the economy to this process on the 
basis of its own high scientific-technical and economic 
performance, in order to further develop the productive 
forces of socialism in the GDR with the necessary great 
speed through greater utilization of the external repro- 
duction conditions. Progress in strengthening socialism 
in all other areas of social development depends to a 
large degree on that. 


A determining criterion of the utilization of socialist 
economic integration for mastery of scientific-technical 
progress is the effectiveness increase achieved thereby. 
Basic orientation toward high productivity and effective- 
ness of society's labor as a characteristic of the economic 
strategy of the 11th SED Party Congress means that the 
national income must be increased through a demand- 
specific structure. In the last analysis, the influence of 
integration measures on economic effectiveness is 
expressed in what manner they contribute to an increase 
in national income in a demand-specific structure. 


Comprehensive intensification of society’s production 
can be promoted above all through such division-of- 
labor relations with other CEMA member states in 
science, technology and production, through the aid of 
which total societal expenditure per unit of production 
can be lowered for the economy and expurts. But atten- 
tion must be given to the requirement that international 
socialist division of labor takes into account the eco- 
nomic law of the times, and that the time factor gains 
greater importance in the accelerating speed of scientific- 


technical progress. 


Ultimately, the criterion of economy of time is the 
measure of recognition given to the work performed by 
society in marketing the products on the world market. 
Thus the labor expended, which is recognized interna- 
tionally as socially necessary, is the decisive yardstick 
and decisionmaking criterion for assessing the effective- 
ness of integration measures. 
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Practical experience shows that the stability of labor- 
dividing relations between socialist countries in science, 
technology, and production essentially depends on every 
partner achieving a noticeable useful effect from it in the 
long term. Effectiveness is primarily judged from the 
viewpoint of the respective national economy, i.e. it is 
assessed by what greater effects are achieved through 
international division of labor in the implementation of 
economic and social policy. In this context studies have 
made it clear that, in addition to concentration in 
science and technology, greater concentration in produc- 
tion is also needed; but often this can be made possible 
only on the basis of international specialization and 
cooperation of production. In microelectronics, for 
example, optimum production figures for most switch- 
ing Circuits can be attained only if they are produced not 
only for the domestic market, but also for exports. 


Analyses of the production development in capitalist 
electronics corporations show that for highly integrated 
switching circuits and microprocessors, for example, 
production became immensely less expensive through 
limiting the range of goods on the basis of national and 
international specialization, respectively, and corre- 
spondingly large series pr~duction. The experience of 
Japanese electronics corporations in particular resulted 
in a tripling of Japan’s electronics exports within 6 years. 
In 1986, its share in the total electronics exports of 
capitalist industrial countries came to 33.3 percent, 
followed by the United States with 24 percent, and the 
FRG with 10 percent. The reasons for this development 
can be found above all in the quality of the Japanese 
products and in mass production on the basis of national 
and international division of labor. 


Division of labor between CEMA countries, particularly 
in the manufacturing industry, end products, but espe- 
cially also in the component production of production 
instruments and consumer goods, still contains many 
reserves for a considerable increase in effectiveness. 
Accordingly, the 44th CEMA meeting decided to 
increase, in mutual exchange, the percentage of latest 
machinery and equipment, unified individual parts and 
building components. 


Permanent generation replacements for products and 
technologies, and correspondingly high renewal rates, 
also require great flexibility of scientific-technical and 
economic potentials in order to manufacture the new 
products in a timely fashion and according to the market 
situation and, at the same time, to implement as rapidly 
as possible the growing material, financial and labor- 
force preliminary work for research, development, and 
production. If effectiveness growth is the decisive crite- 
rion for the use of socialist economic integration, then in 
this context one must also point to the effects gained by 
the GDR from socialist international division of labor 
through the stable supply of its economy with raw 
materials and fuels, particularly from the USSR. GDR 
imports of petroleum and other important primary 
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sources of energy and industria! raw materials, respec- 
tively, from the USSR are a stabilizing factor for the 
dynamic development of our economy. 


Preplanning of attainable effects is an important precon- 
dition for the preparation and implementation of mea- 
sures of socialist international division of labor, i.e., it 
concerms attainable present and future effects. In analyz- 
ing the factors influencing effectiveness, the differenti- 
ated economic interest of all partners concerned must be 
determined. This requires a great degree of specific 
expert knowledge on the central level as well as in the 
economic units which carry the integration processes or, 
respectively, are increasingly included in these processes. 


Comparative advantages are still not sufficiently utilized 
in the shaping of international specialization and coop- 
eration. They can be gained for the economy of a country 
from international division of labor if in exports and 
imports a concentration of such products takes place 
which, compared to other products of the domestic 
production and consumpticn assortment, show the most 
favorable ratio between one’s own and other expendi- 
tures recognized on the world market as socially neces- 


sary. 


The present level of specialization of production 
between CEMA countries does not yet take this fully into 
account by far. Foreign trade between them to a great 
extent still has the character of a supplementary trade. A 
complete exchange of assortments, whose share in trade 
between capitalist industrial countries is approximately 
30 percent, for instance, does not exist sufficiently as yet. 
Often decisions are made in such a way that the renewal 
process is advanced with import restrictions. The inno- 
vation process is still insufficently utilized to obtain 
effects from socialist international division of labor. 


The ultimate conclusion can only be this: Modern indus- 
trial production—which, by concentrating economic 
investments on the development of microelectronics, 
already requires prior work in science, technology, and 
investments amounting to billions—achieves the neces- 
sary high effectiveness if new products are introduced 
into manufacturing in large series and without a long 
start-up curve. This can only be done through 

socialization, i.e., on the basis of division of labor. For 
the economy of the GDR this means purposeful bonding 
to the process of socialist economic integration in order 
to further develop the productive forces of socialism at 
the required speed. This demands adequate socialist 
production conditions which lastingly promote the pro- 
ductive forces in their effective development. 


New Demands on the the Processes of 
Socialist International of the 
Mechanism of Division of Labor 


The demands resulting from comprehensive intensifica- 
tion and from the accelerated development and applica- 
tion of key technologies in the GDR, the USSR, and 
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other CEMA countries of necessity require modern 
methods of management and planning of these pro- 
cesses. In particular, the already started process of far- 
reaching restructuring in economic thinking and eco- 
nomic management in the USSR will influence the 
cooperation in CEMA on many levels, and also bilater- 
ally between the GDR and USSR. 


The qualitative changes in the national management and 
planning systems, which in part are taking place in a very 
differentiated manner, have led to theoretical discus- 
sions and practical proposals for the further shaping of 
the intensification processes, particularly concerning the 
reciprocal relation between planning and the market in 
socialism. The specifics of the discussion consist of 
concentrating on perfecting the mechanism of coopera- 
tion. A similar orientation is also contained in M. 
Gorbachev's book, “R ing and New Thinking 
for Our Country and the Entire World.” It is stated there 
that the work of CEMA must be concentrated ever more 
strongly on two main tasks: 


—First, coordination of economic policy, development 
of long-term programs of cooperation in the most 
important sectors, implementation of important joint 
scientific-technical programs and projects; 


—Second, development and coordination of the norma- 
tive bases of the integration mechanism, the legal and 
economic preconditions for direct cooperation rela- 
tions, including price formation.°® 


The efforts of the CPSU and the USSR being made at 
present to restructure the economic mechanism within 
the country and to create a self-contained and more 
flexible management system also aim at making Soviet 
foreign trade more effective, above all granting the 
production associations of Soviet industry greater rights 
with regard to exports and the overall international 
division of labor, but also imposing on them correspond- 
ingly greater obligations for effectively earning foreign 
currency. Without a doubt, this will have many effects 
on foreign trade relations and socialist economic integra- 
tion with the other CEMA countries, including the GDR. 


The expansion of the Soviet industry's foreign trade 
activity with CEMA countries aims above all at scientif- 
ic-technical and production cooperation with stronger 
development of direct relations, joint enterprises, and 
international associations and organizations. The devel- 
opment of direct relations between the combines of the 
GDR and associations, enterprises and organizations of 
the USSR on the basis of the plan and of international 
treaties concluded is a decisive starting point at present 
in order to attain a new quality of cooperation in actual 
practice, and to advance more rapidly in specialization 
and cooperation as well as in concentration of produc- 
tion. This means no more and no less that the promoters 
of the intensification process in the national economies 
of CEMA countries must also be the promoters of the 
integration process between them. 
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Erich Honecker, in the meeting of the secretariat of the 
CC SED with the first secretaries of the kreis commit- 
tees, pointed out that these direct relations will become a 
decisive link in cooperation. This direct inclusion of 
economic units and research institutes in international 
division of labor corresponds to the development of 
productive forces and socialist preduction conditions in 
socialist countries. it corresponds with our understand- 
ing of the role of combines in the GDR economy, and 
with the implementation of democratic centralism in the 
management of economic processes. 


Accordingly, above all the direct relations between GDR 
combines and enterprises and their partners in the USSR 
were further developed. The Politburo report to the sixth 
meeting of the CC SED states that the approximately 
130 existing agreements aim at “effeciive implementa- 
tion of cooperation in science and production as pro- 
vided for in plans and agreements. That also concerns 
the development of modern technologies as well as 
measures for the intensification, rationalization, and 
reconstruction of projects and production sections.”'° 


If one considers the function of GDR combines and 
Soviet production associations as well as the economic 
units of a number of other CEMA countries, then a 
stronger development of direct relations between these 
scientific-technical and production units (naturally on 
the basis of the state plan and respective agreements) is 
a logical consequence resulting from the internal man- 
agement and planning systems of these countries. Direct 
relations offer growing opportunities to economic man- 

t bodies and economic units to cooperate actively 
and above all knowledgeably in shaping international 
division of labor on the basis of democratic centralism in 
the economic management of the countries. Simulta- 
neously, they are an important trend toward perfecting 
the mechanism of economic cooperation and increasing 
effectiveness. 


The qualitatively new task now consists in developing 
direct relations particularly in such a direction that they 
are utilized even more effectively as a determining form 
of cooperation for the development and application of 
key technologies, and that they help accelerate introduc- 
tion of scientific-technicai iop achievements into pro- 
duction. But this necessitates a thorough analysis and 
generalization of its results to date. It includes establish- 
ing how, with its aid, one succeeds in: 


e implementing effectively and according to plan the 
renewal of production; 

e increasing the effectiveness growth of the partners 
concerned; 


e advancing the international performance comparison 
for lowering production expenditure of comparable 
products; 

* reacting more flexibly to the demands of CEMA 
member states for new intensification requirements 
and conditions. 
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In all this, an economic interest in cooperation musi 
exist among the participating partners. This is an abso- 
lute prerequisite for any lasting cooperation. Let us 
remember the words of Marx, who once said: “For 
people to be able to unite, they must have a common 
interest.” 


The conceived and in part already implemented quali- 


tative changes in the national management and planning 
systems of some CEMA countries, particularly the 
USSR, have also led to theoretical discussions and 
practical proposals for the further of the integra- 
tion processes. Questions regarding *Ocialist 
economic integration determined the content and reso- 
lution of the 43rd (extraordinary) CEMA meeting. Thus 
the meeting decided to develop a collective concept of 
socialist international division of labor of CEMA coun- 
tries up to the year 2005. 


Of fundamental significance is the resolution of the 44th 
CEMA meeting that coordination of the economic plans 
of CEMA countries must be the major tool for imple- 
menting the collective concept aad long-term programs. 
Thus socialist economic integration can continue to 
develop on the basis of the plans. Coordination of the 
1991-95 plans is to take place on three levels: 


1. On the government level to adapt strategic questions 
of economic and scientific-technical development and 
structural policy; 


2. On the level of branch sectors to coordinate the 
development of their science and production potentials: 


3. On the level of combines, production associations, 
and research institutes within the framework of direct 
relations. 


By coordinating the 5-year plans, the CEMA member 
states ensure the shaping of stable, mutually advanta- 
geous economic and scientific-technical _relatioas. 
Thereby they increase their economic effectiveness. The 
decisive role of plan coordination results from the 
importance of the 5-year plans in managing the economy 
in CEMA countries. 


In connection with the present activities and practical 
steps for further perfecting international division of 
labor and socialist economic integration, an intensive 
theoretical discussion deals with the creation of condi- 
tions for a gradual free movement of goods and produc- 
tion factors between CEMA countries. That includes 
proposals covering everything from mutual convertibil- 
ity of currencies to unlimited convertibility of transfer 
rubles into convertible foreign currencies, from forma- 
tion of free-trade zones to a “common” (or “united” or 
“uniform™”) market of CEMA countries. Sinve no prac- 
tical experience exists for implementing such far- 
reaching proposals, first of ali one should study—as was 
stressed at the 44th CEMA meeting—-the prerequisites 
and conditions, for example, for creating a common 
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market or, respectively, for the introduction of partial or 
full convertibility of currencies. Decisions of such great 
moment cannot be based on wishful thinking or untried 
models. 


In this discussion it should always be kept in mind that 
production conditions determine the nature of integra- 
tion. In this regard, borrowing from capitalist integration 
mechanisms is not acceptable. Rather, the fundamental 
differences between socialist economic integration and 
Capitalist integration processes should be elaborated 
even more precisely, both in theory and practice. Formal 
analogies can only be harmful. Simultaneously, clear 
distinctions should be made between what are possible 
prospects, i.c., goals for the future, and what is realistic 
and can be implemented at present and in the coming 
years. 


Contradictions between goals and resources can be 
solved on the basis of plan.ing activity, even under the 
new conditions of the scientific-technical revolution. For 
that, effective integration processes between CEMA 
countries are an imperative condition. 


The major tool of adapting the economic policy of 
CEMA countries as defined at the 1984 economic con- 
sultation at the highest level is coordination of the 
national economic plans. It makes possible the deter- 
mined implementation of the law of planned propor- 
tional development beyond national borders in accor- 
dance with the socialist production method. This can 
ensure both long-term and stable cooperation as well as 
the flexibility needed for the great dynamism of demand 
development in CEMA countries and the renewal pro- 
cess in science, technology, and production. The new 
quality of international cooperation must correspond to 
it in content, organization, forms, and tools. 


According to present experience, the effectiveness of 
plan coordination (1991-95) on three levels will depend 
on the influence of various management levels upon the 
economic reproduction process in CEMA countries. In 
the USSR and some other CEMA member states, for 
example, the responsibility of economic units for the 
reproduction process was considerably enlarged. On that 
premise, in the Soviet Union the task of ministries is to 
consist mainly in developing the scientific, structural, 
investment, and quality policy of the sectors. 


The state influences the production structures of associ- 
ations and enterprises on the basis of the 5-year plan as 
the main steering tool with the aid of control figures, 
state orders, limits, and normatives. In the sectors of the 
Soviet Union in the current year 1988, in the manufac- 
turing industry about 60 percent of production is carried 
out on the basis of state orders, and 70-100 percent in 
raw materials production. Without a doubt, much expe- 
rience will be garnered in the implementation of these 
resolutions and regulations. 


ECONOMIC 


In the GDR, participation of combines in the plan 
coordination of CEMA countries has been legally regu- 
lated for years. It is based on democratic centralism in 
implementing ever closer reciprocal relations between 
central state authorities and combines. The combines 
received authority to coordinate the development of 
research and production with the appropriate partners in 
CEMA countries on the basis of state plan indices and 
other central state regulations, and to organize an 
exchange of experiences. '? 


The experience with plan coordination to date makes it 
clear that in all sectors and areas of the GDR’s economy 
such active participation by the combines is important. 
It will increase even more in connection with direct 
relations. It also shows that combines must incorporate 
their knowledge and experience in the coordination— 
experience gained in scientific-technical and production 
development and cooperation, investment activity and 
reciprocal goods exchange—in developing the goals and 
means for great growth in performance and effective- 
ness, since this is highly qualified and specific expertise 
regarding the development within one’s own sector, thus 
contributing to increasing the quality of cooperation in 
the area of planning activity. 


With regard to the present discussions about a united or 
common market of CEMA countries, a number of pro- 
posals consider a market with unlimited possibilities for 
purchasing materials and production means or consumer 
goods, respectively, in all countries. 


In my opinion, in all these discussions the decisive 
theoretical starting point should be this: The market is 
the concrete sphere of goods circulation, and like the 
latter, it is tied to goods production. There can be no 
integration without goods circulation. The market com- 
prises the totality of procurement and implementation 
conditions of goods as well as their effect on buying and 
selling. It is the place of circulation where buyers and 
sellers confront each other, thus also users and producers 
directly, or indirectly, through their foreign trade orga- 
nizations. 


The market of CEMA countries is a market of goods, 
including performances which assume the form of goods. 
It is oriented toward satisfying the need for production 
and consumption means. Since ultimately all forms of 
international division of labor lead to a transborder 
commercial exchange, the commercial element is 
strengthened in the planned deepening of integration 
relations. Accounting factors increase. Commodity- 
money relations will be on the upswing. There exists a 
socialist world market characterized by a number of 
specifics. These are primarily planned socialist econo- 
mies, state plans adapted through plan coordination. 


The systematic shaping of market relations, because of 
the acceleration of scientific-technical progress and 
related dynamism, requires a more precise knowledge of 
the development of demand in CEMA countries, the 
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intensification problems of the partners, and the result- 
ing technical and economic demands upon the products 
to be supplied. This can be accomplished through imple- 
mentation of the plan coordination 1991-95 on three 
levels in shaping the integration processes. 


Market relations are changed by the increase in the 
number of economic organizations which have the right 
of implementing foreign trade operations and of eco- 
nomic and scientific-technical cooperation with partners 
in CEMA countries. In addition to the larger number of 
decision executors of foreign trade activities, their inter- 
ests will also become more differentiated because of their 
different positions within the economy of the USSR and 
other CEMA countries. Of necessity, that demands 
greater flexibility in GDR industry and foreign trade. In 
addition, the CEMA market also has autonomous com- 
modity-money relations on the basis of the transfer ruble 
with corresponding specifics and its own, albeit differ- 
entiated, prices. 


Transcending ideas about the gradual development of 
integration processes to a united or common market of 
CEMA countries in the future are tied to some precon- 
ditions which must be carefully taken into account if, 
based on this point of orientation, further thought is to 
be given to respective periods or phases. 


The 44th CEMA meeting reaffirmed the earlier agree- 
ment on the gradual development of conditions for a free 
movement of goods, services and other production fac- 
tors between them with the goal of creating a unified 
market in the future, after the necessary preconditions 
have been studied first.'> From the aspect of economic 
theory, there are above all the following four precondi- 
tions which can already be perceived: 


1. A high level of filling the demand for production 
means and consumer goods, particularly the fast-growing 
demand for key technologies and high-quality consumer 
goods, as well as adequate capacity and foreign currency 
reserves in every country concerned. According to the 
different importance of the individual CEMA countries, 
that also means increasing the performance and export 
power in each CEMA member state; 


2. The usability of money as a general equivalent on the 
basis of the balance of demand backed by purchasing 
power and total commodities available in the countries, 
identical principles of forming industry prices and con- 
sumer goods prices, as well as coordinated exchange 
rates, based on the balance of supply and demand; 


3. Coordinated concepts on participation on the world- 
wide division of labor. The present unequal inclusion of 
individual CEMA countries in the world economy, and 
the different dependencies resulting the refrom, in part 
still prevent a continuous and smooth movement of 
goods and services between the CEMA countries them- 
selves; 
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4. A coordinated social policy of CEMA countries. If the 
common market includes the countries’ consumer goods 
sector, the development differences existing at present 
between total commodities available and 

funds would effect redistribution effects harmful for 
socialism. 


In order to have a constructive discussion about a 
common or united market of CEMA countries and to 
contribute to qualified bases for decisions, analytical 
studies would have to be carried further in these four 
directions. Theoretical work absolutely must pay greater 
attention to the socialist world market, its way of func- 
tioning, its inclusion in the shaping of systematic rela- 
tions of division of labor. This holds true both for 
theoretical as well as propagandist work. One should not 
avoid the problems and discussions. Even those who 
today consider plan and market as opposites, and who 
see planning as an “evil” in socialist economies and in 
the relations between them, who thus consciously or 
unconsciously rob a major tool for the further develop- 
ment of socialism of its function, should be forced into a 
fruitful discussion. 


A further question in this context concerns the shaping 
of foreign currency and financial relations between 
CEMA countries, and there are also numerous proposals 
for their more active utilization. The role of money in 
integration results from the fact that division of labor 
objectively is arranged, and must be arranged, through 
the goods exchange between sovereign owners. Thus 
each commodity must be priced, international offset- 
tings must take place, and in a manner so that the 
principles of equivalency and mutual advantage are 
taken into account. 


The transfer ruble plays an important part in this. With 
its introduction in 1964, a collective currency was cre- 
ated which is not tied to a central currency in the way of 
the dollar. In many theoretical contributions, brochures 
and articles, the specifics of the transfer ruble vis-a-vis 
capitalist currencies were elaborated, including its 
advantages. In most cases insufficient attention was paid 
to the conditions, particularly the linkage of planning 
and commodity- money relations in the socialist econ- 
omy and in the relations between the economies. 


The transfer ruble fulfills monetary functions. It func- 
tions as a measure of international values, as a means of 
payment, and as international accumulation funds as far 
as loans are involved. But the tranfer ruble could not 
fulfill all the hopes originally placed in it. For instance, 
the multilateral accounting actually carried out by the 
International Bank is statistically reduced to bilaterality 
by the countries themselves so that it is not possible to 
use surpluses, which the GDR for example earns in its 
relations with one country, for purchases in another 
country. But that is not the fault of the transfer ruble, but 
rather of the bilateral accounting of exports and imports 
in the individual countries themselves. 
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There are always more proposals for changing the trans- 
fer ruble’s method of functioning and international off- 
setting. But any proposal, no matter how well-inten- 
tioned, can function only if the necessary conditions for 
it are created in the material sector. At present it is a 
matter of developing further, and strengthening, the 
monetary function of the transfer ruble. I consider the 
thesis incorrect that the transfer ruble is not moncy only 
because some illusions in its regard did not materialize 
for reasons having nothing to do with monetary pro- 
cesses. At the least, the question would have to be 
answered what should then function as a measure of 
international values and as a payment medium between 
CEMA countries. 


At times it is demanded in international discussions and 
also in practical proposals that the transfer ruble be 
made freely convertible, i.e., exchangeable for capitalist 
foreign currencies. Such proposals also exist for the 
currencies of CEMA member states. First of all, one 
should reach agreement on what is meant. Convertibility 
has many forms. Even today there is limited or partial 
convertibility with official exchange rates between 
CEMA countries, for example in non-commercial pay- 
ments between them. 


The decisive starting point in this set of problems is the 
fact that each socialist state, within the framework of its 
currency monopoly, regulates convertibility of its cur- 
rency into transfer rubles or, respectively, into currencies 
of other CEMA countries and into capitalist foreign 
currency. Unlimited convertibility of the transfer ruble 
and national currencies would mean opening up to all 
economic areas. This is quite possible in theory and in 
practice. But important preconditions for it would be an 
adequate production of competitive products to exist on 
the world market, and formation of correspondingly 
large reserves of capacity, commodities, and foreign 
currency. These preconditions do not exist. 


All this shows that securing the unity of material and 
monetary processes is an essential condition for a strong 
concept of deepening socialist economic integration. 
Unfortunately, this connection is not assessed equally in 
international discussion. The mechanism of cooperation 
of CEMA countries, whose main elements consist in 
coordination of economic policy, planning cooperation, 
international commodity-money relations and tools, 
legal and contractual bases, as well as the institutional 
mechanism of cooperation, can function only if the 
necessary conditions for it are created and constantly 
reproduced in the material sector through great and 
increasing productivity, if commodities are produced in 
sufficient quantities corresponding to the growing needs 
and demands of the population of CEMA countries, and 
if scientific-technical progress in production is rapidly 
transformed into economic effectiveness. 


In summary one can state: Socialist economic integra- 
tion, particularly the deepening of the GDR’s scientific- 
technical and economic cooperation with the Soviet 
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Union, is a life-and-death question for the GDR. In 
addition to a secure and stable supply of the GDR 
economy with important industrial raw materials and 
primary energy sources, its goal consists increasingly in 
reaching peak world performance in important key tech- 
nologies and to codetermine it, through division of labor 
and increasing cooperation. This must be reflected ever 
more strongly in the exchange structures, particularly in 
exports and imports of modern technologies, and highly 
processed products and components, on the basis of 
international division of labor and larger production 
series. In the performance comparison with other lead- 
ing industrial countries in the world, the corresponding 
economic effects must be attained in order to create 
stable bases for the continuation of social policy and to 
heighten the model effect of socialism in the world. 


This requires further utilizing and perfecting all proven 
forms of international cooperation. New forms of coop- 
eration are being developed and applied. They are above 
all direct relations between the economic units and, at 
the onset of the next 5-year plan, also plan coordination 
on three levels. In addition, other mechanisms of coop- 
eration, for instance in currency and financial relations, 
are being developed and tested by some interested coun- 
tries. 


All these tendencies and experiences should be thor- 
oughly studied and generalized in research by the eco- 
nomic sciences. It is especially important to thoroughly 
analyze the material processes and to draw correspond- 
ing conclusions for management and planning as well as 
for the economic stimulation of cooperation. 


In the economic competition with capitalism, our own 
scientific-technical and economic strength is decisive. 
Not least of all that includes an honest measuring against 
international standards of science, technology and pro- 
duction. Only on that basis can focal points be really 
recognized, international specialization and coopera‘ion 
in production is possible which actually leads to higher 
effectiveness for all participants, are market relations 
between CEMA countries further developed quantita- 
tively and qualitatively. 


If, ultimately, socialist economic integration is recog- 
nized as a characteristic of developed socialism, then the 
potential of division of labor as a decisive productive 
force of socialism must systematically be much better 
used than up to now. That also means including in the 
plans all assumed obligations and fulfilling them in a 
timely fashion and good quality, as demanded at the 
sixth meeting of the CC SED. This is an essential 
precondition so that the reproduction process of the 
partners can be intensified with the aid of international 
division of labor, thus corresponding to their economic 
interest in deepening division-of-labor relations with 
combines and enterprises of the GDR economy. 
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[Article by Doncho Konakchiev: “Problems in Control- 
ling the Way of Life Under the Conditions of the 
Restructuring of Social Development”) 


[Text] These are crucial times in the development of our 
society. The influence of objective and subjective fac- 
tors, the logic of development and the basic trends of the 
necessary radical restructuring were clearly earmarked at 
the July 1987 BCP Central Committee Plenum. The 
basic stipulations of the concept for the further building 
of socialism in the Bulgarian People’s Republic 
approved at the plenum affects the basic development of 
deep essential problems of the country’s social progress. 
Unquestionably, the concepts analyzed at the plenum 
are not a fixed matter and dogma. They are subject to 
concretizing and development. In this connection, the 
November 1987 BCP Central Committee Plenum and 
the 1988 National Party Conference were manifestations 
of the systematic nature of the efforts to formulate and 
solve restructuring problems. 


Changes in the way of life are among the main problems 
in the development of society. So far studies in this area 
and, particularly, those meeting the needs of planned 
management, compared with research done in other 
areas of social development and the requirements of 
reality, have relatively lagged.' There have been no 
works putting together the national with the territorial 
aspects of the problem. 


What we mean by managing the way of life of the 
population is a system of planned influences imple- 
mented in the interest of society, on the basis of the 
conscious utilization of the objective laws governing its 
development and aimed at the further shaping of a 
socialist way of life under Bulgarian conditions.? The 
adopted formulation of the control of the way of life 
raises problems such as forecasting the development of 
the way of life, planning its development by scientifically 
defining the objectives and the necessary ways and 
means to achieve them, contro! and regulation of the way 
of life, quantitative expression and evaluation of socially 
significant features, organizational structure and mech- 
anism of management, and so on. This article will 
concentrate on the interconnection among the national, 
regional and local management levels. It is an attempt to 
encompass the forms of activities by answering ques- 
tions concerning the type of territorial standards and 
initial prerequisites which could and should be observed 
in management in order to provide the necessary condi- 
tions for achieving qualitatively new progressive changes 
in the way of life. The study covers two groups of 
problems: the restructuring of Social development and, 
in particular, territoria! management and, on this basis, 
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the substantiation of a possible approach for combining 
state policy and the self-government of territorial com- 
munities in terms of restructuring the management of 
the way of life. 


The resolutions of the 13th BCP Congress and the 
plenums which followed it, and particularly the basic 
stipulations of the concept of the further building of 
socialism in the Bulgarian People’s Republic, are most 
significant contributions to the shaping and identifica- 
tion of qualitatively new aspects of social development 
and territorial management. The overall feature of the 
concept as a working systems model of the socialist 
society, which includes, among others, the way of life, 
contains the following: the openness of the systems; the 
target nature of management so that, within the foresee- 
able future Bulgaria may be structured as a highly 
developed and cultured socialist state; continuity in 
accountability and consideration of successes as well as 
unsolved crucial problems; need to analyze not only 
consequences but the causes which create them. The 
structural points of the concept, directly and clearly 
related to the set of problems pertaining to the way of life 
are the following: 


¢ Objective laws of development of socialism (law of 
value, scientific and technical progress, law of the 
growing role of the people’s masses as the makers of 
history, and so on), acknowledging their immutability 
and influence as the main factors in the development 
of society and the need to expose the contradictions 
related to their manifestation; 

¢ Socialist ownership (by the whole nation, cooperative, 
municipal, mixed, etc.), most directly related to the 
problems of authority, management, democracy, and 
ideology, acknowledging the fact that it cannot be 
impersonal; 

e The decisive role of the individual (the working person, 
the creator, the consumer, and so on) in restructuring, 
making to an even greater extent his specific needs 
and interests targets of social development; 

e The interests of the people (social, collective, and 
individual; economic, political, ideological, cultural, 
etc.), assessed as sensible needs and regulated within 
the area of consumption through essentially economic 
methods, in accordance with the socialist principles 
of justice; 

¢ Self-government (in the labor collectives for the cre- 
ation of material and spiritual values, in the territorial 
communities, and, above all, in the municipalities), in 
identifying the best possible opportunities for the 
systematic application and further enrichment of 
democratic centralism, shifting the emphasis from the 
application of administrative-command to essentially 
economic methods, reinterpreting the classification 
between objects and subjects of management and 
restructuring the planning and financial system, bank- 
ing, the organization cof labor and wages, price setting, 
etc.; 

¢ Social organizations and other forms of social mani- 
festations of the individual (traditional and new 
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forms, such as movements, fora, clubs, associations, 
etc.), considered in a state of unity within the self- 
governing communities; 
¢ The party, as the living organism in the strengthening 
of political principles in all areas of activity; 
e Culture and humaneness and morality in life. 


The series of quality changes in the territorial organiza- 
tion of the society are the result of its overall restructur- 
ing. Let us note above all that we are in the process of 
surmounting the dogmatic concept of the prevalent 
nature of the sectorial approach of management com- 
pared to the territorial. Furthermore, the model of 
building socialism in the country rejects the pitting of 
one of the approaches against the other and presumes 
their harmonious combination on the basis of the objec- 
tively inherent distribution of a processes 
among the so-called executive cen 


Another important qualitative change in the territorial 
Organization of society is the practical application of the 
inductive approach in the shaping of territorial struc- 
tures. Like any other social structure, the territorial 
structure is the result of aggregates of primary, of basic 
targets which are sufficiently resistant in terms of time.‘ 
In terms of the territorial structure of society, such 
primary targets, directly related to the population, are 
the mayoralties and the municipalities, the latter having 
been defined as the basic territorial units.* This is based 
on the fact that by definition the municipality encom- 
passes the predominant part of the functions of the 
human life cycle. 


In the characterization of the new features in the man- 
agement of the territorial organization of society in the 
country, in addition to the validity of the already listed 
basic aspects of the concept of the further development 
of socialism, the following more specific concepts must 
be taken into consideration as well: 


First, is the clearly defined new territorial structure, 
manifested in the systematic unity of mayoralties, 
municipelities and oblasts in the country. As the basic 
unit within this structure, the municipalities will imple- 
ment the new, the municipal form of ownership. This 
situation provides the necessary prerequisites for a 
proper definition of the individual level of territorial 
management of each individual process, including pro- 
cesses which determine the way of life. 


Second, is the new content of relations in territorial 
management. The self-governing territorial communi- 
ties, which encompass the functions of management 
object and subject, have qualitatively different relations 
both among themselves as well as between them and the 
self-governing economic organizations and state admin- 
istrative authorities. The contractual principle becomes 
significantly strengthened in such relations. A number of 
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state authorities, particularly the so-called middle levels, 
are essentially restructured into authorities which con- 
tribute to the self-management of labor collectives and 
territorial communities. 


Third is to note the importance of the fact of the 
acknowledgment of the “territorial affiliation” in terms 
of the management of resources, such as cadres and the 
land. 


Fourth is the new aspect in the territorial structure of 
production and related changes in the management of 
concentration and specialization. Above all, it is a ques- 
tion of limiting the “gigantomania,” and creating har- 
monious and balanced structures in the production and 
nonproduction areas. This includes topical problems of 
the creation of regional scientific-production complexes, 
technological centers and specialized “high technology” 
area: and so on. 


The restructuring of the management of the territorial 
Organization of society is under way: a number of laws 
have been passed.° For the first time in our practice, the 
Provisional Regulation on the Self-Government of Ter- 
ritorial Communities was enacted as of 1988.’ 


The municipality, which is the basic self-governing ter- 
ritorial community, is the bearer of a number of com- 
mon properties of territorial systems.* Furthermore, 
particular attention must be paid to the following spe- 
cific features of the municipalities, through which, as a 
result of the application of the systems approach in 
territorial management, the following is ensured: real 
opportunities for efficient management in the develop- 
ment of settlements and intersettlement territories 
through methodologically uniform principles; the steady 
opportunity for locating throughout the country’s terri- 
tory new projects and activities; possibilities of taking 
into consideration objective processes, such as concen- 
tration of production, population urbanization, 
increased population mobility, etc.; the conflict-free 
adoption by society of territorial changes resulting from 
involving new natural resources in economic circulation, 
scientific and technical progress, etc.; efficient utiliza- 
tion of natural resources; surmounting the essential 
differences in living standards; eliminating economic 
and social differences among the individual parts of the 
country in shifting manpower in accordance with 
national economic interests, and others. 


Let us add to this the following specific features in 
municipal activities: Occasionally changes in their devel- 
opment conflict with intuitively expected changes; their 
insensitive reaction to changes in a large number of 
parameters but extensive reactions to few changes affect- 
ing precisely defined parameters (the so-called pressure 
points, the definition of which requires a profound study 
of the dynamics of the system); resistance to administra- 
tive executive measures; influence of a variety of devel- 
opment programs without changes in internal motiva- 
tion reactions, gradually declining in the course of time; 
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in frequent cases short-term effects of the implementa- 
tion of administrative decisions conflicting with long- 
term effects, i.e., in general cases, a contradiction 
between the requirements of an objectively long-term 
cycle in their development and the requirements of 
immediate situational tasks. 


The restructuring of territorial management is a process 
which will continue with further changes on the individ- 
ual levels (high, national—for the country at large; 
middle, regional—the oblasts; basic, local—municipali- 
ties and their structural elements—mayoralties), as well 
as in the system as a whole. It would be proper to 
determine in this connection the nature of the necessary 
conditions for municipal self-government, which objec- 
tively provide real opportunities to this effect. The 
answer to this question is not simple. Despite signifi- 
cantly greater studies, we still lack a satisfactory answer 
to the same question as it affects self-governing eco- 
nomic organizations. A possible answer which, naturally, 
could become arguable, may be defined by the existence 
of the necessary set of resources for ensuring the follow- 


ing: 


a. The efficient functioning of activities whose individ- 
ual standard of territorial management is above the basic 
level—the municipality; 


b. Self-management of the economy under local admin- 
istration (material and technical facilities, cadres, 
financing, technologies, scientific services, market, etc.); 


c. Conditions for leading a socialist way of life in 
accordance with the model we shall suggest below. 


Assuming that one or several resources needed for this 
are unavailable or insufficient in the municipality and 
must be provided totally or partially by superior author- 
ities, the level of self-government of the municipality is 
reduced. 


On the basis of some qualitatively new features of social 
development indicated here, including those in territo- 
rial management, we shall make an attempt to describe a 
possible approach to reconstructing the management of 
the way of life. Without claiming a full answer to the 
array of problems, we shall direct our attention to the 
following basic problems: modeling the way of life as a 
system, breaking down the model into elements by 
territorial level with a view to the creation of an efficient 
Organization for their management and revising the 
basic concepts on managing the way of life applied in the 


past. 


By structuring a sufficiently adequate model of the way 
of life as a system, we can define the nature of the 
behavior (degree of likelihood) of its elements, the pos- 
sibilities of controlling them, and the individual territo- 
rial level of management. If such a model is formulated, 
we proceed from the Marxist concept of the way of iife as 
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a historically specific form of implementation of activi- 
ties within a specific system of social relations. This 
model must be further refined, supplemented and devel- 
oped. Within it the socialist way of life is defined 
descriptively through its functional elements, which are 
activities aimed at satisfying needs and interests, and 
some structures which take shape on the basis of the 
correlation and internal linkage among elements and 
resources of the way of life. The broad meaning of the 
concepts of elements and resources of the way of life 
includes some social relations. The model allows for 
needs and interests to be considered as dynamic ele- 
ments which cyclically change their behavior and which, 
together, constitute a stage in the development of the 
way of life. 


The model is based on the stipulations of the July 1987 
BCP Central Committee Plenum, interpreting man as a 
unity of worker, creator, and consumer,’ as well as a 
number of constitutional stipulations.'° The needs and 
interests which define the way of life are conventionally 
classified, in terms of the description of the model, into 
five structure-determining groups, characterizing vari- 
ous aspects of human activities. 


The first structural group defines man as a working 
person. It is divided into two subgroups: labor activities 
and skill. At the present stage of development of the 
model, the labor activities subgroup covers the following 
20 elements: degree of employment; dynamics of 
employment; labor productivity; quality of created val- 
ues; labor initiative; use of knowledge, skill and experi- 
ence; nature of labor; labor based on labor conditions; 
working time organization; practicing more than one 
profession; socially useful labor on a voluntary basis and 
as gift; social structures of employment; structure of 
people employed according to the ownership of means of 
production; structure of people employed according to 
the level of selling the product; structure of basic and 
additional labor, prosperity based on position; profes- 
sional prosperity; incentives and penalties. A similar 
classification is used in defining the elements of the 
remaining subgroups. The result is that the qualification 
subgroup covers six elements. 


The second structural group defines the individual as a 
creator and also consists of two subgroups. The first is 
the creative trend of human activities and the second 
applies to culture and spiritual development. 


The third defines man as consumer and consists of two 
subgroups. The first is the subgroup of income and 
consumption of goods and services; the second is the 
habitat. 


The fourth group characterizes the individual as a citi- 
zen, with the help of four subgroup elements. They are 
the following: participation in social management, social 
justice, social contacts, and social security and struggle 
against disease. 
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The final and fifth structural group describes the person 
as an individual and consists of six subgroups: popula- 
tion health, population reproduction, mobility, educa- 
tion, level of information and recreation and use of 
leisure time. 


Like our description of labor activities, each subgroup 
includes a specific set of elements. In turn, each element 
is a very complex set which, in a general case, is 
described in terms of a number of quantitative parame- 
ters and qualitative characteristics. The elements may 
form their own internal structures and participate as 
structural components of superior structures. Particu- 
larly essential are structures based on the distribution of 
resources, such as time, population income and expen- 
ditures, used national income, and others. These and 
other similar structures are frequently expressed through 
balances and are also part of the model of the way of life 
as a system. 


An important feature of the model from the viewpoint of 
its applicability in managing the way of life is the 
interconnection between needs and interests, on the one 
hand, and the essential resources which back them, on 
the other. In most general terms, in the course of this 
interconnection resources manifest their influence as 
factors and conditions. The latter become stables with 
the passing of time. In addition to the already listed ones, 
particularly important are the structures of a superior 
level. In this case we must take into consideration, 
quantitatively and qualitatively, the following resources 
in the broad meaning of the term: economic require- 
ments and regulators; employed personnel; material and 
technical base and investment possibility; basic raw 
materials, materials, spare parts, equipment, tools, etc.; 
technologies and methods; financial resources and for- 
eign exchange; forms and organization of activities; 
scientific potential; search of and opportunities for mar- 
keting; involvement of society or the members of the 
collective with development targets; structure of the 
management system; information support. 


The practical application of such complex models pre- 
sumes the drafting of regulations, i.e., rating their main 
parts. An example of a regulation applicable to the 
elements of the way of life is the value orientation, which 
can be individual, group and social, and which is an 
important prerequisite in motivating human behavior. 
Two groups of regulations of elements are of particular 
interest in terms of social management: determining the 
multiplicity of areas of influence and rating the elements, 
based on preferences in terms of their support with 
resources. It is on the basis of that regulation that we 
apply in practice the so-called priority approach in 
management. The use of a properly selected set of 
instruments and defining the system of rating criteria are 
of substantial significance in its establishment. As a rule, 
in such tasks systems with a number of criteria are used. 
A possible system of criteria, rated by the order of their 
significance in a comprehensive assessment, is the fol- 
lowing: significance in terms of achieving the objectives 
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of social development; readiness based on the availabil- 
ity of the necessary resource prerequisites; relevance, 
based on population reaction to failure to satisfy needs 
and interests; difficulty; multiplication through positive 
por ig the development of other elements of the 
way of life. 


An exceptionally essential problem in the study of the 
management of the way of life is taking into consider- 
ation the influence of specific features in the manifesta- 
tion of the requirements and interests of individual 
population groups, also known as differentiation. Essen- 
tially, differentiations are possible in a wide range of 
criteria on which the classification of the population into 
groups is possible, which includes the specific nature in 
which each one of the elements of the model of the way 
of life is manifested. Most important at the present stage 
are differentiations based on income, age, sex, education 
and territorial affiliation. A more profound study of the 
problem presumes a synthesis of differentiations and the 
interrelated application of several of them which recip- 
rocally complement each other. 


The territorial differentiation of the way of life is defined 
by the specific features of the place of residence and 
place of work and is manifested in essential or nonessen 

tial differences among territorial units. In this connec- 
tion, the need to answer an exceptionally important 
question to which, so far, no systematic answer has been 
provided, arises: On what individus' territorial level 
should changes in the elements of the way of life be 
governed? The answer may be provided through an 
expert separation of the elements among the three levels 
of territorial management. The division we suggest 
below is arbitrary due to the existence of intermediary 
territorial structures, such as associations of municipal- 
ities which, for simplicity sake, are classified with the 
higher territorial management level. Typical of a number 
of elements is their affiliation with more than one 
territorial level. This is a logical consequence of the 
objective nature of requirements and interests. In the 
subsequent concretizing of the elements, in some cases, 
it will be possible to define only one territorial level of 
affiliation. Under these conditions, the basic results of 
the classification according to territorial levels of com- 
bined subgroups of elements are the following: 


For the country. Fully classifiable on this level are the 
following subgroups: skill, creative activities, income 
and consumption of commodities and services, partici- 
pation in social management, social justice, social secu- 
rity and the struggle against disease and level of infor- 
mation; the significant affiliation level includes labor 
activity and mobility; adequate affiliation includes the 
following subgroups: culture and spiritual development, 
health, reproduction and education. In terms of the 
respective elements of these subgroups, under the con- 
ditions of self-government, a direct central governmental 
policy can and must be exercised. 
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For the oblasts. The following subgroups have significant 
affiliation: labor activities, income and consumption of 
goods and services, participation in social management, 
social contacts, health, mobility and level of informa- 
tion; adequate affiliation: skill, culture and spiritual 
development, social justice, social security and struggle 
against disease, and education. In terms of the respective 
elements of these subgroups, territorial differentiations 
on the oblast level are of interest and their changes could 
be efficiently controlled. 


For municipalities. Predominantly belonging to this level 
are virtually all subgroups classified in terms of needs 
and interests excluding those engaged in creative activi- 
ties. Entirely are the following: labor activity, 
skill, culture and spiritual development, income and 
consumption of goods and commodities, the habitat, 
participation in social management, social contacts, 
social security and the struggle against disease, health, 
reproduction, mobility, information, recreation and lei- 
sure time activities; significantly belonging is the sub- 
group of social justice; sufficiently belonging is educa- 
tion. This result is yet another proof of the existence of 
objective reasons for the municipality to be considered 
the basic self-governing community, at least as far as the 
way of life of the population is concerned. 


On the basis of the thus suggested systems model of the 
way of life, we can undertake the organized application 
on a broad front of quantitative methods for the making 
of management decisions. To this effect we must deter- 
mine not only the qualitative characterization of the 
model but also the information-logical structure of the 
process of managing the way of life. So far we are 
unfamiliar with efforts to provide a structural informa- 
tion-logical modeling in this area. However, significant 
experience has been acquired in the modeling of other 
processes,'' which leads us to substantiated comparisons 
with this problem. 


Any restructuring, including the management of the way 
of life based on the suggested systems model, demands a 
review of the basic views so far applied in practical 
activities. This is based on the objective requirements of 
social development, and reflected in . number of party 
and state documents, some of which were indicated in 
advance. In the light of the new requirements the follow- 
ing conditionally classified basic concepts of restructur- 
ing in the field of managing the way of life may be 
formulated: 


1. In terms of the target of management: abandoning the 
old concept according to which the system is properly 
structured and defined, and that it would suffice to 
consider it statically; consideration of some needs and 
interests as a continuing process and not as a one-time 
act (such as skill, training, prevention, etc.); acknowledg- 
ing the existence of some negative phenomena (oppo- 
sites); preventing the granting of unjustified advantages 
to structural groups, subgroups and elemerts; taking into 
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consideration to the necessary extent the interconnec- 
tion among elements; the system is not only a result of 
the development of the material area but there also is an 
inverse connection with a significant impact on overall 
social development; each element must be controlled on 
its own individual level of management, with the munic- 
ipality as the basic cell on the territorial level. 


2. In terms of the subject of management: scientific 





results 

— — to Ue Oe 
function of labor results; in the consumption of goods we 
must take into consideration the possibility of transfer- 
ring both income and resources, regulating social justice 
in terms of the individual (to each) as well as in terms of 
basic social groups, such as the family, the household, 
professional affiliation, class and others; centralized dis- 
tribution of resources must be replaced with a contrac- 
tual system based on interest. 


motive force of interests (individual, group, social); 
enriching the forms of existence and of influencing 
ownership; increasing the concentration and mobility of 
people and stocks; increasing the influence of the infor- 
mation flow; internationalization of an increasing num- 
ber of elements of the way of life. 


These stipulations mark a concentration of objectively 
new features in managing the way of life. According to 
their significance, some of them could be elevated to the 
standard ard of principles. Their implementation will not be 
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a one-time feature but a process, a part of the overall 


restructuring leading to a qualitatively new growth in all 
areas of social development. 


Let us point out in conclusion that this set of problems 
triggers a number of relevant tasks for scientific research. 
Naturally, other views and interpretations are possible 
on some of the suggested formulations and results. This 
determines the usefulness of discussions in the course of 
the further study of the problems of managing changes in 
the population’s way of life. 
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Soviet-Bulgarian Machine-Tool Cooperation, 
ZMM.-lIvanovo 

22000010 Sofia IKONOMICHESKI ZHIVOT 

in Bulgarian 5 Oct 88 p 4 


[Article by Mariya Boyadzhieva: “‘Pretsiz’ Makes a 
Point of Precision—Flurried Workdays of Mikhaylov- 
grad Machine Builders”) 


[Text] A hush comes over the people in the hall. They 
listen attentively to the words of Viadimir Kabaidze, 
chairman of the Bulgarian-Soviet NPO [Scientific Indus- 
trial Trust] ZMM-Ivanovo. As always, the problems he 
raises are timely and stimulate thought and analyses. The 
questions of technological updating and of competitive 
output now stir up the production engineers and design- 
ers, stir up everybody on the staff of the Pretsiz Plant in 
Mikhaylovgrad. 


The goal for the coming year is to double the output of 
tool magazines for the IS-500 machining center. How is 
it to be done, how are the most labor-intensive processes 
to be eliminated, as well as the excess kilograms of metal 
that add to the weight of the tool magazine? 


The machine builders from the KATP [not further 
identified] SO [Economic Trust] in Sofia and from the 
Pretsiz Plant in Mikhaylovgrad plus the representatives 
of the 50 Anniversary of the USSR Plant in Ivanovo are 
jointly seeking answers to these, as well as a number of 
other questions. Their knowledge and professional expe- 
rience are being integrated, their design resources are 
being redirected towards common goals, production 
capacities are being freed up, and this in the long run will 
have a good effect on the pace of technological updating 
and the updating of output. 


The Pretsiz Plant staff drew up a good balance sheet for 
the 9-month period. The plan for total industrial output 
was overfulfilled. The export plan was overfulfilled, too. 
They scrupulously honored their contractual obligations 
to their Soviet partners; the contracted-for output for 
Poland, Hungary and the GDR was shipped. Not a single 
Claim against them has been received since the beginning 
of the year. And this means that Pretsiz has succeeded in 
mastering wel; the production of tool magazines, of 
conveyor and fveder devices for ATL [not further iden- 
tified}, cable conductor circuits and nonstandard manu- 
facturing equipment. This, actually, is the plant's basic 
Output that shapes its production image. 

Workers and specialists have realized that good work is 


required of them, especially ever since they became 
members of the Bulgarian-Soviet NPO ZMM-Ivanovo. 
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At first their Soviet colleagues returned batches of sub- 
standard products to them. They made no concessions to 
them for the sake of friendly relations. This year the 
Soviet state acceptance agents have been satisfied with 
the tool magazines. “Our buying the output means that 
we are accepting it and recognizing it to be up to date,” 
Vladimir Kabaidze declared at the meeting. And his 
words can be believed because the lathes produced at 
Ivanovo are in demand in many countries. 


To say that everything is in order at the plant this year 
means not being at all accurate. Barriers to production 
and to quality continually turn up. As at many other 

ing enterprises, here too quality and the 
even flow of subcontracted materials—eteels, assem- 
blies, parts—are an acute problem. Neither the quantity, 
nor the quality of the steel alloy produced by the Blagoy 
Popov NPK [Scientific Industrial Combine] in Pernik is 
satisfactory. What's more, the price for it is three times 
more than for imported steel while its merits are three 
times less. They buy it because they don’t have the 
foreign exchange for imported steel. Yet the Blagoy 
Popov Plant was specially built to produce tool steel, 
wasn't it? The bad thing is that the steel’s defects do not 
come to light until the final manufacturing operation— 
thermal treatment. At least two out of 10 finished tools 
are defective and end up being melted down again. A lot 
of money for nothing... 


Actually there are no claims against the Mikhaylovgrad 
plant. The allowable rate of manufacturing rejects has 
been reduced below 50 percent, but a very high price has 
been paid for the high product quality. This year too, the 
prime cost of output is at least | lev too high. And if it is 
multiplied and added up item per item of produced 
output, we see why the targeted profit is not achieved. 
With the result that at Pretsiz we confront the question, 
“The quality is there, but at what price?” But isn't the 
goal to produce more with less expenditure? 


How will this be done? Here are the opinions of the 
deputy director for production matters, Engineer Vent- 
sislav Kamenov, and of Angei Ivanov, the deputy for 
technical matters. 


“We are seeking opportunities to supply ourselves with 
imported materials too by a procedure outside the plan. 
We assume extraordinary contractual export obligations, 
in particular mainly for press molds and press tools. 
These are tools which are in demand in the international 
market and the price for them is very good. We must 
take advantage of this situation. Ever since state accep- 
tance of output was introduced in our country, we have 
been very strict in our incoming control. We have 
appointed good specialist inspectors in the workshops. 
They carefully check every single part and do not pass it 
until it successfully undergoes all tests. Actually, we pay 
a high price for good product quality. We also encounter 
very many difficulties with the painting of parts. We 
have no paint shop where robots do the painting.” 
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This is the present which is unsatisfactory. Yet, effective 
next year, product volume must be doubled, at the same 
time without raising its cost. What then? Those products 
on which there is a loss will Ve got rid of. Manufacturing 
processes will be updated. This will immediately have a 
good effect on the productivity of labor, and the price of 
tools for nonstandard manufacturing equipment will be 
reduced by a third. The life of press molds and press 
tools will be lengthened, too. many of the manufacturing 
operations will be shortened. 


The ties to Ivanovo's Soviet partners obliges the staff to 
be several fold more precise in the manufacture of tool 
magazines. They do appear with them—do they not?— 
in an international market that admits no compromises 
and makes no concessions to anybody. 


POLAND 
New Credit Banks: Commercial, Competitive, 
Reform-Minded 


26000147 Warsaw ZYCIE GOSPODARCZE in Polish 
No 34, 21 Aug 88 pp 1, 4 


[Interview with Janusz Quandt, commissioner for orga- 
nizing the Industry and Commerce Bank in Krakow, by 
Teresa Gornicka: “New Banks”’)} 


[Text] 


[ZYCIE GOSPODARCZE] Effective | January, changes 
will be made in the functions, arrangements and organi- 
zation of the entire banking system. The overall philos- 
ophy of these changes has been presented in our publi- 
cation many times as, among other things, a componr ii: 
of the program for reinforcing the currency and a new 
role of banks in implementing the arrangements of the 
second stage of the economic reform. Let us try to look at 
the banking reform in progress from the point of view of 
a current NBP [National Bank of Poland] client, who in 
5 months will become a client of a credit bank. 


The NBP chairman entrusted you with the important 
task of setting up one of the nine banks being created— 
the Industry and Commerce Bank in Krakow. Let us 
start by explaining the names adopted. Each of the newly 
created banks has a different name. In Katowice, the 
Bank of Silesia is being set up; in Lublin, the Savings and 
Credit Bank; in Lodz, the General Economic Bank; in 
Poznan, the Credit Bank of Great Poland; in Szczecin, 
the Pommeranian Credit Bank; in Warsaw, the State 
Credit Bank; and in Wroclaw, the Western Bank. Does 
this difference in names suggest a difference in their line 
of business, or catering to a particular group of clients? 


[Quandt] The newly created banks will operate along 

different from those for the present-day NBP 
branches. They will be autonomous and self-financing 
units, operating with complete independence from each 
other. They are universal in nature, and they will operate 
free of any restrictions as to their business partners and 
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service territory. They may open accounts and give loans 
to units of the socialized sector and individuals, regard- 
less of their venue and branch affiliation. Therefore, 


Operating in a commercial manner, each bank will work 
to establish the reputation of its own company, which 
should be easy for the client to identify. After all, this is 
an important element of commercial operations. 


[ZYCIE GOSPODARCZE] Competition among com- 
mercial banks is an entirely new phenomenon, compared 
to the old ideas on the role of this institution. 


{Quandt} Indeed, these are going to be very profound 
changes. A commercial bank is a trading bank. It is 
supposed to trade in money and live off this. Therefore, 
“commercial” is not a definition made for the future. 
Underwriting loans wiil be only one of its functions. 
Now that we have recognized that the role of banks is to 
promote economic development, they can perform this 
role both by providing loans and conducting other kinds 
of economic operations, e.g. entering into capital part- 
nerships, issuing their own shares and purchasing those 
issued by others, and so on. 


{ZYCIE GOSPODARCZE] Is this to say that we can 
expect to see competitive rates of interest for loans given 
by these autonomously operating banks? 


(Quandt) Certainly, these banks may use differentiated 
interest rates, though a ceiling for them will be set 
annually and in advance. In loan agreements, the rate 
will be differentiated according to the creditworthiness 
of a given borrower. If he is an efficiently operating 
partner, or the undertaking he wants to borrow for is 
efficient, he can count on a lower interest rate. Margin- 
ally efficient borrowers, loaning money to whom entails 
certain risks, will have to pay higher interest. The bank 
will look into the client's situation in more depth than 
thus far, and will sign credit agreements on different 
terms. Here I would like to emphasize strongly yet again 
that I cannot conceive of the operation of these banks as 
units living off the interest only. This is not the only 
meaning of their operations. At issue, generally, is the 
influx of money to efficient enterprises or undertakings, 


encouragement for embarking on efficient — 
and not necessarily by means of loans. 








banks which will secure a strong position for themselves, 


it would pay for it, say, to maintain collection accounts. 
The client may give up these services if their price does 
not agree with him. 


[ZYCIE GOSPODARCZE] Apparently, every step for- 
ward in introducing reforms entails price increases. 


[Quandt] This is not necessarily so from the standpoint 
of the goals which we want to achieve through the reform 
of banking. The banking reform is not an operation 
undertaken separately from the process of reforming the 
economy. From our experience to date we know with 
certainty that the economy will not get healthier until the 
currency does. The program of reorganizing the econ- 
omy incorporated in the theses for the second stage of 
the reform typically approaches individual problems in 
the aspect of physical planning. The program of curing 
the currency acknowledges that a healthy currency is the 
common denominator to which all reform endeavors 
should be subordinated, the economic beginning of the 
world. However, this point of departure for the reason- 
ing behind the reform brings about conclusions not 
necessarily similar to the one dictated by the physical 
planning approach. 


Let us take an elementary example from the field of 
investment regulations. For years, we have been talking 
about the advancing process of the diffusion of invest- 
ment projects, which to this day has not been controlled, 
despite numerous attempts. This is due to a combination 
of causes, which would be hard to specify here. The 
system of settlements currently in effect definitely per- 
petuates this trend. If we were to look at the causes of 
this phenomenon in the aspect of currency circulation, it 
would be easy to make a case for changing the legal 
regulations in effect. 


[ZYCIE GOSPODARCZE] Could you restate this in 
more specific terms? 
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[Quandt] Specifically, in the system of investment set- 
tlements, the building contractors have forced the prin- 
ciple that they are paid for every segment of the work 
completed, regardless of the advance payments they 
receive from investors at the time the contract is signed. 
From the contractor's point of view, this is 4 convenient 
and financially advantageous solution. After all, he does 
not have to commit his own resources to the project 
undertaken; he should not be in a hurry to finish it, 
because time costs him nothing. He is also interested in 
starting up still more new investment projects, because, 
as is known, the initial work is the most effective in 
terms of the now infamous gross construction output. 
The physical planning approach brings about this very 
situation. From the economic standpoint, they perpetu- 
ate the tendency towards diffusion, bringing about the 
tying-up of capital. Inasmuch as the aim is to force the 
influx of capital to efficient undertakings in the environ- 
ment of the new banking system, this should result in 
prose bec: —— Ag 
production. These changes are a prerequisite for restor- 
ing equilibrium in the economy, and, consequently, 
should be a factor in containing the growth of prices. 


[ZYCIE GOSPODARCZE] Returning to the initial 
question—do you expect the reform of banking to miti- 
gate the barrier of low credit availability, which this year 
is causing so much trouble? 


[Quandt] I cannot respond to this question ahead of time 
and unambiguously. The banks will draw up their own 
credit plans, and the amount of funds they will be able to 
allocate for the so-called credit actions will be deter- 
mined by their own funds generated and deposits at 
other banks and refinancing credit provided to them by 
the central bank. A bank cannot create more credit than 
the funds at its disposal allow. It has no influence at all 
on the emission of new currency, because this is the 
domain of the NBP, the central bank. This, among other 
things, was the object of the banking reform. A 2-tier 
system of banks provides a much better opportunity to 
effectively overcome the pressure for increasing credit 
excessively. It introduces a mechanism making the 
extent of loans to enterprises dependent on their ability 
to accumulate funds. 


Therefore, it is impossible to predict ahead of time 
whether such funds will be more plentiful or less so. If a 
bank will have efficiently operating clients turning the 
money around fast, it will accumulate greater funds for 
credit actions. In this matter, a lot will depend on its 
flexibility and resourcefulness in increasing the funds. 


In general, the scope of direct cooperation between the 
bank and enterprises, local jurisdictions and individual 
borrowers will be incomparably broader in the environ- 
ment of a decentralized banking system. Embarking on 
joint enterprises geared to utilize local raw materials and 
other factors of production will finally become realistic. 
Under these new conditions, there will be room for 
materializing the creative initiative and industriousness 
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of bank employees themselves. Creating a system of 
incentives for this initiative is also significant in this 
instance. After all, employee earnings will depend on the 
results of operation. Among other things, the book profit 
of a credit bank less profit tax will constitute the profit to 
be distributed. 


[ZYCIE GOSPODARCZE] This sounds very promising, 
especially if we assume that such a bank will be able to fly 
high, having efficiently operating clients involved in 
efficient ventures. Meanwhile, for the time being, the 
Industry and Commerce Bank takes over the NBP clien- 
tele of a structure which, from the efficiency standpoint, 
has formed through, shall we say, a historical process. 
After all, you will not be able to slam the door overnight 
in the face of all those who do not perform economically 
at a marginally decent level. As it were, loan agreements 
previously signed by the NBP remain in effect. 


{Quandt} Because we cannot look at the banking reform 
as an action which will revolutionize the arrangement in 
the bank—economy connection overnight. This is a 
process which will go on for many years. We cannot 
expect that at the H hour, i.e. on | January 1989, credit 
banks will restrict themselves to giving loans to the most 
efficient [units}). However, this is when the process of 
enhancing their economic functions begins. The banks 
will operate in the environment of systemic pressures 
forcing very deliberate investment of money. Naturally, 
nobody will be thrown out into the cold overnight. Those 
who are not creditworthy are not financed by the bank at 
present anyway, except if they have a reorganization 
program. 


[ZYCIE GOSPODARCZE] However, this also requires 
money to start with. 


{Quandt} If funds are urgently needed for some efficient 
undertakings, a credit bank may start issuing shares. 


[ZYCIE GOSPODARCZE] However, someone will have 
to buy these shares, and a securities exchange thus far is 
in the realm of dreams. 


[Quandt] It will get going sooner or later. I would not like 
to make authoritative statements here on the drawbacks 
of draft regulations on shares; however, as I see it, a 
certain mistaken assumption is made here. 1 would say 
that they are imperfect because they again dwell on the 
turnover of tangibles much too much. I mean that shares 
will stop being securities if we tack on to them goals 
different from the ones they naturally serve, if we begin 
to solve the proverbial problem of [window] seals [their 
shortage was the subject of a major campaign in the press 
in the 1970°s—translator’s note] by means of shares. 
They are and should exclusively remain a device setting 
in motion the transfer of capital. Let me present it in a 


‘ simple arrangement: somebody has certain fixed assets, 


or raw materials, somebody has an idea, and a way to 
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secure financing has to be found in order to start up 
anybody can buy, including the bank. 


([ZYCIE GOSPODARCZE} This enhancement of the 
economic functions of the bank, which can hardly be 
overestimated, will definitely hit the enterprises in the 
SEE teen Wena Lee an Te that, as is 
commonly known, almost everybody will be in 
group, and, at any rate, a majority of housing contrac- 


view. If the sick part needs to be retained, despite not 
being efficient, for significant social reasons, the state 
will allocate funds for it and place them at the dispoxal of 
the minister of finance. The bank has no funds for such 
purposes, nor should it. 


Enterprises of civil construction are not the only ones in 
this poor condition. This is also the case with trade and 
many other industrial enterprises. However, if we stay 
with the example of construction, I do not at all think 
that it is impossible for these enterprises to improve their 
performance. It has long been known that the entire 
economic and financial system of construction does not 
exert a downward pressure on costs, that it does not force 
structural, organizational or technological transforma- 
tions. The famous issue of retaining plants producing 
prefabricated elements within the organizational frame- 
work of pseudoconstruction combines is a case in point. 
The combines pay the producer as de ned appropriate 
from the account; any competitive pricing is out of the 
question; nothing is done to bring about the utilization 
of the prefabrication potential, which at present exceeds 
the needs of construction considerably. Meanwhile, all of 
this affects the bottom line. This, however, is a iopic for 
another conversation. 


[ZYCIE GOSPODARCZE] Exactly. To complete this 
interview, I would like to ask you one more question. 
What is your opinion of the need and opportunity to set 
up the Municipal and Housing Bank? 


[Quandt] As is known, the concept of development in the 
banking system is not restricted to the credit banks. 
Further banks are expected to be set up, including the 
Munic:pal and Housing Bank. The problem is that this 
idea outlined many times—recently, it was also incorpo- 
rated in the government program for the intensification 
of housing construction—still has not been put into a 
precise, unified concept. To my mind, the setting up of 
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such a bank would become expedient only when an 
apartment begins to be regarded as property, and every- 
one, including the banks, will make money on the 
turnover of such property. 


[ZYCIE GOSPODARCZE] This view is controversial, 
to say the least, and [a subject] for separate consider- 
ation. Thank you for the interview. 


Economist With Recent Course of 


Price 
26000111 Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
12 Sep 88 p 3 


[Interview with Prof Jan Mujzel, political economist of 
the theory of the operation of a socialist economy, 
Institute of Economic Studies of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences, and Institute of Political Economy, Lodz Uni- 
versity, by Andrzej Leszczynski: “Why Is it Such a 
Thankless Task?”; date and place of interview not given] 


(Text) Besides looking into the more distant future, it is 
also necessary to consider the selection of the paths 
leading to the forms and measures required in the near 
future. In this context, broad social consideration of the 
outline of the national economic consolidation in 1989- 
90, which was formulated at the eighth plenum of the 
Ceatral Committee and whose the government 
is to present by the end of November 1988, takes on 
special significance. 


We extend an invitation to an exchange of views in 
TRYBUNA LUDU to broaden the basis of social think- 
ing and opinion to aid in the work on the preparation of 
this program. 


TRYBUNA LUDU: A critical evaluation of the state of 
the economy is common. The eighth plenum of the 
PZPR Central Committee was clear evidence of this. 
also evidence of this. The development of a plan to 
consolidate the national economy, which is to contain a 
clear, socially legible and approved line for further 
aun ents especially in the near future, has become a 
pressing need. But economists disagree about what this 
line might be. What is your point of view on this issue? 
Prof Mujzel: Primarily, we must make ourselves aware 
of what has been happening over the last year and a half. 
In my opinion, during this time there have been several 

negative phenomena and trends in our social 
and economic life. 


TRYBUNA LUDU: What are you thinking of? 
A Pictare of the Situation 


Prof Mujzel: In 1987, there was a flickering rate of 
growth in the national income. In the previous years, the 
4.5 and then 6 percent rate of growth could arouse hopes 
in society for improvement in materia} living conditions. 


of 1982, the inflation index fell below 20 percent in 1984 
and stayed at that level for three years. But last year that 
level was exceeded; and at mid-year inflation had 
reached 50 percent. 


TRYBUNA LUDU: You speak of barren inflation as if 
there were a variety of inflation that is, let us say, 
beneficial. 


Prof Mujzel: Sometimes a measured amount of inflation 
makes it possible to take hold of a beachhead of stability. 
Something for something. But the inflation this year has 
all the marks of darren inflation. It will not stabilize the 
market, but is disorganizing it and strikes at the weakest 
groups; it undermines all trust in the economy and 
money. 


TRYBUNA LUDU: But the price and income operation 
was not just supposed to affect the market. It was 
assumed that it would make the prices for raw materials 
realistic, which is an essential prerequisite for rational- 
izing the market. 


Whee Iaflation Accelerates 


Prof Mujzel: I do not deny that the prices of raw 
materials, including their relation to the costs of produc- 
tion or purchase, constitute an essential prerequisite for 
proper economic calculations. This is true. The question, 
however, is whether we should “straighten out” prices 
from the point of view of costs, given significant insta- 
bility. I think that the first order of business is to find 
opportunities for achieving stability, gradually in vari- 
ous segments of the marke?, including the use of permis- 
sible price increases. For the state of the market is an 
overriding economic and social value. 
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TRYBUNA LUDU: But it is said that irrational prices 
disorient; they prevent proper management. 


Prof Mujzel: Yes, but I would have to add at least two 
observations. First, the most disorienting prices are 
prices in unstable markets. Second, all price-increase 
Operations must include the social mood and cannot 
cavalierly exceed certain levels. Within this framework, 
one must select the most important goals. 


TRYSUNA LUDU: And what rate of inflation can 
society bear in your opinion? 


Prof Mujzel: I would not like for it to look as if I support 
one rate of inflation or another. All inflation generally 
has wegative consequences for the economy and the 
people’s standard of living. That is one point. But 
second, it is difficult to speak of constant, universal 
rates. Our society’s peculiar allergy to price increases is 
not insignificant. In Polish families, as in the enterprises, 
no relstively rational processes of adaptation to price 
increases, like those which occurred in Latin American, 
have occurred. 


Thus, among other things, against the background of a 
sharp 50 percent increase in the cos: of living, a violent 
protest developed. Also understandable, determined 
demands for recompensation for the price increases have 
been made. And only after these explanations can I risk 
the thesis that a “digestible” temporary rate of inflation 
would not exceed 20 or 25 percent. This much in 
response to your question. 


But regardless of this, it is worth recalling the truth which 
Prof Czeslaw Bobrowski repeats so often. It is easy to 
accelerate inflation, but difficult to tame it. Entering an 
inflation spiral makes life somewhat easier. Especially 
for the dissidents in the central offices and in many 
enterprises. Exiting from the inflation always requires a 
sharp economic regimen. And precisely against the back- 
ground of what I just said about the “Polish price 
allergy,” I think that the recently adopted price policy is 
a dangerous policy. 


TRYBUNA LUDU: And thus the flickering rate of 
increase in the national income, the decline in real 
wages, and the accelerating inflation spiral, in your 
Opinion, are significant negative trends in the recent 
past? 


Prof Mujzel: Yes, these are new particularly disturbing 
phenomena. Obviously, I have not lost sight of other 
“familiar,” negative phenomena of the crisis period like, 
for example, decapitalization of the productive assets, 
the increasing technological gap in relation to the rest of 
the world, waste, or the destruction of the natural 
environment. 
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This does not mean that I only see negatives. I value the 
fact that in 1983 we were able to grow. This makes the 
deciine in 1987 all the more worrying. It is not insignif- 
icant that in the 1980’s we have achieved a noticeable 
surplus in foreign trade with the West, which is essential 
to our ability to service our debt, and we have reduced 
the negative balance of trade with the socialist countries. 


An Out-of-Tune Instrument—Is the Musician Wrong? 


TRYBUNA LUDU: It is time to pose the question that 
separates our economists. Some claim that the cause of 
our failures is the incompetent implementation of the 
whole economic reform, the so-called second stage; oth- 
ers claim that the plans themselves are bad, not radical 
enough. This is particularly important today when the 
program for consolidation, announced at the r’cnum, is 
being developed. How do you view this issue? 


Prof Mujzel: My view is, perhaps, subjectively colored. I 
was among those who created the outlines of the eco- 
nomic reform. I claim that it was a good, progressive 
program in its time. The program, of which Polish 
economic thought of the time was capable, at least from 
the point of view of socialist reform. Obviously, there 
were compromises in it, for it was created during a 
period of sharp political conflict. From the perspective 
of these last few years, some immaturities and omissions 
are visible. 


TRYBUNA LUDU: Can you give some examples? 


Prof Mujzel: The authority structures in the state enter- 
prises, for example. A conception of two bodies was 
accepted: the director and self-management plus signifi- 
cant interference by the government and party appara- 
tus, and the combination does not look too convincing 
and coherent. I would call for the crystallization of two 
different types of independent state enterprises. One, 
systematically self-managed, which is dear to me, and 
the second, a true management enterprise. We also have 
not developed a radical transformation of the banking 


system. 


Perhaps in the program, we also did not sufficiently 
emphasize partnerships which now appear to have 
appropriately gained in significance. Or another ques- 
tion: we have not developed a basic conception, includ- 
ing parameters, of a corrective mechanism for equalizing 
the economic situation of enterprises at the beginning of 
the economic reform and during the reform. This short- 
coming has not been overcome, which leads to various 
arbitrary measures, a regular paternalism, destroying the 
need for efficiency. There are more questions of this type 
in the area of price setting, taxes, rationing, organization 
above the plant level. Attempts to overcome some of the 
immaturities, although not all, were made in the pro- 
gram of the second stage of the economic reform. 
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TRYBUNA LUDU: But the objection is that the very 
premises of the program to reform the economy does not 
free the economy from statism; it leaves the state too 
many controlling functions. 


Prof Mujzel: To a degree the objection is correct, as I 
emphasized by raising, among other things, the issue of 
the status of the state enterprise. Its overall interpreta- 
tion, however, depends on who and how they imagine 
the essence of the order of the required reform. Person- 
ally, I think that the ineluctable principle of real social- 
ism remains a relatively broad range of central planning 
and regulation. This does not exclude deep conversion to 
a market economy, including the range of self-regulating 
markets. Thus, the relation to the objection of statism 
depends, I think, largely on whether we are seeking a 
reform of real socialism or whether we have decided to 
go beyond its boundaries. 


In the Realm of Political Determinants 


TRYBUNA LUDU: What then causes it to be such a 
thankless task? What should we concentrate on in the 
future, including during the development of the plan to 
consolidate the economy? 


Prof Mujzel: The central issues for me are the political 
and social determinants of the economic reform. The 
reform requires not only, or so much, correction of the 
economic measures as it needs cleansing of the techno- 
cratic elements which have grown up around it. 


TRYBUNA LUDU: What are the symptoms? 


Prof Mujzel: There was at one time talk of supervision by 
independent authors and social bodies over the imple- 
mentation of the reform. In actuality, it was in the hands 
of the offices and bureaucracies; it took on a ceremonial 
character. As a result, it lost its social character. Other 
symptoms of the technocratization of the reform are the 
limitation and weakness of the workers’ self-manage- 
ments, the retention of regulated distribution, and the 
remaining elements of commands from, and interference 
by, the state and party apparatus. The union movement 
also developed differently. 


But above all I would point to the overly slow democra- 
tization of the state which has encountered obstacles. I 
think that there is a need for more decisive, rapid 
development of institutions that make it possible to 
completely, and without reserve, to express and to orga- 
nize public opinion and to place the government appa- 
ratus under control from these positions. This is essential 
for developing mutual responsibility for the nation and 
the economy. It is a prerequisite for social rationaliza- 
tion of economic policy and favorable progress in the 
radical economic reform which will not be easy for 
anyone. 
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Obviously, this can be imagined in many ways. In my 
imagination, for example, I reached a conception of two 
locomotives. I think that an authentic Self-Government 
Chamber in the Sejm and union pluralism should be 
such driving forces in the near future for democratiza- 
tion in the state. 


TRYBUNA LUDU: If your first proposal, while disput- 
able, does not provoke broader opposition, your second 
is very controversial. The point has been made, and I 
agree with it, that competition within an enterprise 
among several unions would lead to an auction of 
demands. In this way, the premises of the reform, the 
regimes it dictates, might be threatex.ed. 


Prof Mujzel: There may be such a danger, although I do 
not think that given systematic transformation of the 
socio-economic relations it would be destructive. 


TRYBUNA LUDU: I think that if we allowed the 
operation of several separate, competing union organi- 
zation, such a danger would be very real. And I do not 
think, and such a position is reflected in numerous 
letters to the editors from our readers, that just because 
there is one union organization in an enterprise shows 
any social limitation of the representation of workers’ 
interests. The union charters guarantee the principle of 
democratic election of the officers and full freedom to 
express opinions, to determine the union’s program of 
operation. No one interferes or intends to interfere in 
union self-management and independence! 


Prof Mujzel: For me the main arguments in support of 
union pluralism are the drive of the workers in this 
direction and the opportunity to form an independent 
and sufficiently stronger partner and social controller for 
the authorities. The unhampered formation of associa- 
tions is very important, but too little. My concern is with 
an independent, mass organization that represents a 
large effective force concentrated on broadly conceived 
problems of the workers and that does not question the 
constitutional order. 


I do not want to go into details. It is most important for 
me to socialize the economy and to democratize the 
surroundings in which it operates. I realize that the 
forms, of which I am speaking, can be regarded as 
imperfect. They would require great work on the part of 
politicians and political scientists. As an economist, I 
can and am obliged to point out that the key to over- 
coming the economic crisis lies in the political condi- 
tions, which can be met “here and now.” 


TRYBUNA LUDU: Thank you for your comments. 
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Clarification of Stabilization Tax Issues Offered 
26000146 Warsaw REFORMA GOSPODARCZA 
(RZECZPOSPOLITA Supplement) in Polish 

No 243, 15 Sep 88 pp I, Il 


{Explanation of the Ministry of Finance’s stabilization 
tax prepared in agreement with the Planning Commis- 
sion under the jurisdiction of the Council of Ministers] 


[Excerpts] In connection with the questions sent by 
economic units to the Planning Commission under the 
jurisdiction of the Council of Ministers and the Ministry 
of Finance, pertaining to the order of the Council of 
Ministers dated 30 May 1988 on the matter of stabiliza- 
tion taxes (DZIENNIK USTAW No 18, item 123), 
expanding the explanations published in REFORMA 
GOSPODARCZA supplements No 135, 136 and 137, 
the Ministry of Finance, in agreement with the Planning 
Commission under the jurisdiction of the Council of 
Ministers, presents a list of the most frequently asked 


questions together with the answers to them: 


[Question] Can a unit that begins activity in 1988 and 
successively i increases its stocks during the period that it 
is reaching its target production capacity be exempted 
from tax on stocks of materials that exceed the average 
stock counted in days of consumption? 


[Answer] Economic units that began activity after | 
January 1988 are exempted from the stabilization tax. 


[Question] Are fixed assets, not sold or made productive 
in another way by 30 September 1988, and placed in a 
state of liquidation by that date, subject to taxation? 


[Answer] Placing unessential fixed assets in a state of 
liquidation before 30 September 1988 exempts them 
from the stabilization tax. Naturally, placing a facility in 
a state of liquidation should be tantamount to taking 
steps to make other use of it (e.g., converting it to scrap). 


[Question] Is unutilized machinery, equipment, and 
means of transport that was reported to ““Bomis”’ for its 
disposition subject to taxation? 


[Answer] Unutilized machinery, equipment, and means 
of transport that was reported to “Bomis” or another 
unit concerned with the selling of fixed assets, is not 
subject to the stabilization tax. 


{Question} Is unutilized machinery, equipment, and 
means of transport that has been 100-percent depreci- 
ated, subject to taxation? 


[Answer] Unutilized fixed assets are subject to taxation 


regardless of the degree of depreciation, because the 
basis for the tax is the gross value (initial) of the facility. 
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[Question] Is unutilized machinery, and equipment that 
constitutes the reserve indispensable for the mainte- 
nance of production continuity subject to the stabiliza- 
tion tax? 


[Answer] Machinery and equipment that constitutes the 
reserve for maintaining continuity of production is not 
subject to taxation. 


[Question] Is machinery, equipment, and means of 
transport that is used intermittently, e.g., indispensable 
for the elimination of the effects of natural disasters— 
boiler * sand sprayers, snow plows, etc., subject to 
taxation 


[Answer] No, these are not subject to taxation. 


[Question] Is special-application machinery, equipment, 
and means of transport, e.g., special equipment for 
freeze-drilling in geological enterprises, research appara- 
tus in scientific-research units, etc., subject to taxation? 


[Answer] They are not subject to taxation. 


[Question] Is machinery, equipment and means of trans- 
port not on the register of fixed assets purchased by 
investors as part of not-yet-completed investments sub- 
ject to taxation? 


[Answer] It is not subject to taxation. Only fixed assets 
on the registers of fixed assets are the object of taxation. 


[Question] Is equipment that has been installed and set 
in place (accepted as a fixed asset) but not in operation 
because the investment has not yet been completed, 
subject to taxation? 


[Answer] If part of the investment, despite the fact that 
the task has not yet been completed, has been entered 
into the fixed assets, then the general rules apply to these 
facilities; they are subject to the stabilization tax. 


[Question] Are fixed assets that have not been used 
during the period from 1 April to 30 September 1988 
because repairs are underway, subject to taxation? 


[Answer] Repaired fixed assets are excluded from taxa- 
tion regardless of the system of repair implementation. 
Also excluded from taxation are fixed assets on which 
repairs had been ordered, and for which the date set by 
the contractor for the beginning of repairs was later than 
30 September 1988. 


[Question] Is the unit required to pay a tax on the 
remainder of a discontinued investment? 


[Answer] If the results of the discontinued investment 
were entered into the register of fixed assets or operating 
materials, then they are subject to the stabilization tax. 
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[Question] What is meant by stocks of raw materials and 
supplies (par 3, sec 1, pt 2 of the order)? 


[Answer] Subject to the stabilizaltion tax are all raw 
materials and supplies used in operations activity 
(shown in accounts 301, 310-319, except for account 
315), which are: 


—in the enterprise: in the process of being received, in 
the warehouses, in the departments (on construction 
sites) issued for consumption, but not consumed by the 
end of the reporting period, 


—outside of the enterprise: on the road, in other ware- 
houses, in reprocessing (with the exception of stocks that 
are abroad). 


Supplies and raw materials (producer-goods articles) 
include objects of labor used once and totally consumed 
in each production cycle and some means of labor that 
have a low unit price, e.g., nondurable objects that have 
not yet been issued for use, spare parts for machines and 
equipment, useful production wastes, packages (con- 
tainers) that are sold (invoiced separately). 


[Question] Are stocks of spare parts for machines, equip- 
ment ane means of transport used by units, also subject 
to the tax? 


[Answer] All stocks of raw materials and supplies used in 
operations activity, and therefore stocks of spare parts 
for machinery, equipment, and means of transport used 
by the unit, are subject to the stabilization tax. 


[Question] Do sold packages (containers) also constitute 
a basis for taxation (e.g., carbonated water, mustard, 
wine, used in production); are containers in internal 
circulation also taxed? 


[Answer] All containers shown on the register of material 
stocks, including those that are sold and not included in 
the price of the products, are subject to the stabilization 
tax. Packages and containers issued for production, 
included in the stock of finished products and consid- 
ered to be nondurable items during use, are not taxed. 


[Question] In establishing consumption in construction, 
should the consumption of materials furnished by the 
investor also be considered? 


[Answer] The amount shown on form F-01 (F-02) is used 
in establishing the consumption of materials. If the unit 
buys from the investor the materials that he furnishes 
and includes them in the consumption, and then 
invoices him for them, then the materials are included in 
the consumption. 


{Question} The unit, in accordance with the financial 
system binding upon it, creates a repairs fund. Part of the 
repairs are made by craftsmen from the materials fur- 
nished them, and the consumption of these materials is 
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charged directly to the repairs fund. In order to calculate 
the amount of consumption in days, can the materials 
included in the charge to this fund be treated just like 
any other consumption? 


[Answer] Consumption of the materials discussed is 
treated on a par with consumption for operations activ- 
ity. 


[Question] Are the materials purchased for the purpose 
of reselling them to the investor subject to taxation? 


[Answer] In accordance with the general rules, objects 
bought with the intent of selling them in the same 
unchanged form are commodities. In the enterprise they 
should be shown in the commodity accounts. And com- 
modities, in accordance with the order on the stabiliza- 
tion tax, are not subject to this tax. 


[Question] Are stocks of raw materials and supplies 
accumulated for the needs of one’s own continued 
investments, subject to taxation? 


[Answer] Investment stocks, shown in accounts 381 and 
383, are not subject to the stabilization tax. Only stocks 
of raw materials and supplies for operations activity are 
subject to the stabilization tax. 


[Question] Does the requirement to show assets compo- 
nents in current prices (sec 3, par 3 of the order) require 
the unit to update the price and calculate stocks at the 
prices in effect on a specific day, which, for example, 
when stocks are highly diverse, is impossible? 


[Answer] By current prices it is understood to mean the 
prices actually applied in the accounting records to price 
the condition and the consumption. For fixed assets this 
is their initial value (after markdown). For stocks of raw 
materials and supplies this is their value at the end of 
successive quarters and their consumption shown on 
form F-01, “Monthly Financial Report.” 


[Question] In view of price movements, the value of this 
same—from the standpoint of quantity—assortment of 
stocks of raw materials and supplies will be higher on 30 
September than on the last cay of the previous quarters. 
To calculate the basis for taxation, can stocks and 
consumption be marked down applying the prices in 
effect on 30 September 1988? 


[Answer] No, they cannot, because stocks are shown in 
current (real) prices. Stock markdowns can be made only 
in the cases described in regulations (the order of the 
Council of Ministers dated 1 September 1984—DZIEN- 
NIK USTAW No 29, 1986, item 146, the decree of the 
Minister of Finance, No 47, dated 6 June 1986— 
DZIENNIK URZEDU MINISTRA FINANSOW No 6, 
item 22). 
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[Question] Should a multiplant unit calculate the stabi- 
lization tax for the entire enterprise or separately for 
each plant? If in the aggregate, then in the consumption 
of materials can internal turnovers by virtue of copro- 
ons ta plants of the enterprise be taken into 
account 


[Answer] The organizational unit subject to the stabili- 
zation tax, just as in the case of income tax, is the 
enterprise; the plant is subject to the stabilization tax 
only if it makes its own income tax payment. 


The consumption of materials is shown according to the 
rules binding upon a given economic unit in the prepa- 
ration of a financial report (forms F-01 and F-02). As a 
rule, therefore, internal turnovers by virtue of coproduc- 
tion between plants or departments of an enterprise are 
excluded, regardless of whether this is a multiplant 
enterprise or a one-plant enterprise. 


[Question] Which economic units are included with 
enterprises (units) with a seasonal cycle of production, 
referred to in sec 3, par 2, pt la of the order? 


[Answer] Enterprises with a seasonal production cycle 
are considered to be those economic units whose basic 
activity—by which they obtain income from sales of 
products and services of their own production—cannot, 
as a result of natural conditions, be continuousthroug- 
hout the entire year (e.g., land reclamation enterprises, 
state enterprises in the farm economy, state farms, 
agricultural production cooperatives, farm circle cooper- 
atives, sugar factories). 


[Question] Does the exclusion of the stocks of raw 
materials and supplies referred to in sec 3, par 2, pt Ib 
and Ic of the order, constitute a right or a duty? 


[Answer] The exclusions provided in the order constitute 
a right, not a duty. But where the right to exclusions is 
taken advantage of, both the stocks and their consump- 
tion are subject to the exclusions. 


{Question} Are the stocks referred to in sec 3, par 2, pt Ic 
of the order, seasonal stocks? 


[Answer] By seasonal stocks—in accordance with the 
instructions of the Polish National Bank—it is meant 
stocks appearing in a unit due to seasonal fluctuations of 
production, fishing hauls, procurements or sales, as well 
as due to the physical and chemical properties of certain 
raw materials and supplies or conditions of their extrac- 
tion, procurement or transport. 


[Question] Are the stocks that are in producer-goods 
turnover units but are not part of the “sales” sector 
excluded from taxation (e.g., units in the Natiowide 
State Vehicle Transportation (KPKS) that supply the 
operating divisions of the KPKS enterprises with uni- 
forms and spare parts for vehicles and machines)? 
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[Answer] By units of domestic trade and producer-goods 
turnover, referred to in sec 3, par 2, pt la of the order, it 
should also be meant the separate units that prepare 
their own balance statement and conduct sales and 
service operations, even if they qualify for a sector of the 
national economy other than “sales.” Units that are not 
separate and that conduct sales and service operations 
are subject to the stabilization tax. But if these units, up 
to the day that the order went into effect, conducted 
planned sales of raw materials and supplies (e.g., spare 
parts, liquid fuels), they can increase consumption by the 
actual value of these sales according to procurement 
prices for the period | January to 30 September 1988. 


[Question] Are all imported raw materials and supplies 
exempt from the stabilization tax? 


[Answer] Yes, they are exempt, without regard to how 
they are financed and the source of their procurement. 


[Question] Are all raw materials and supplies used in the 
execution of orders for export exempt from taxation? 


[Answer] No. The value of stocks of semifinished prod- 
ucts and coproduction elements obtained by units that 
directly execute export orders (contracts) is exempt from 
taxation, including those executed through the interme- 
diation of foreign trade enterprises. 


[Question] How should the amount of stocks of “semi- 
finished products and elements that are the subject of 
foreign contracts (sec 3, par 2, pt b of the order) be 
established; in the factory three-fourths of the sold 
production is for export and one-fourth is for domestic 
use, yet these products are identical? 


[Answer] If these same-type semifinished products and 
elements are used for production for export and for 
domestic use, then the part of the stocks excluded from 
taxation is in the same proportion as the value of the 
sales of these products for domestic use and for export. 
The consumption of semifinished products and elements 
for purposes of export production can be eliminated 
accordingly. 


[Question] In calculating whether stocks exceed the 
average, are stocks considered in the aggregate, or as 
groups of materials? 


[Answer] In determining whether stocks exceed the aver- 
age amount, stocks of raw materials and supplies are 
counted in the aggregate and not as separate groups of 
materials. 


[Question] What is meant by funds obtained from sales 
or fees, mentioned in sec 4, par 2 of the order? 
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[Answer] By funds obtained from the sale of fixed assets 
it is meant the total receipts from the sale of these fixed 
assets. These receipts go directly into the development 
fund, or in the case of cooperative units, into the 
investment fund. 


By funds obtained from fees from leasing unutilized 
fixed assets, turning them over to agencies, etc., it is 
meant the excess of receipts by virtue of leasing, turning 
over to agencies, or making use of in some other way, 
obtained during the duration of an agreement concluded 
between | June and 30 September 1988, over the possi- 
ble prime costs of obtaining these funds (e.g., deprecia- 
tion of leased facilities). 


By funds obtained from sales of raw materials and 
supplies it is meant the total excess of receipts obtained 
during the period from 1 June 1988 to 30 September 
1988 from sales of all raw materials and supplies, over 
their value in procurement prices. The value in procure- 
ment prices is increased by the possible costs of sales and 
the sales tax, computed on the sold supplies and raw 
materials. 


By the expression “another fund of a designation similar 

to that of the development fund,” it is meant funds that 

help to finance turnover funds as well as investments; 

oy pertains to units that do not create a development 
und. 


Funds obtained through sales of stocks of raw materials 
and supplies and leasing, turning over to agencies, etc., 
of fixed assets, are entered into the proper group 74 
accounts, “Profits Statement,” Ma 962 “Development 
Fund,” and in those units that do not create a develop- 
ment fund, the Ma account of another fund of similar 
designation, e.g., 812 “Reserve Fund,” or 981 
“Investment Funds.” 


If the development fund or ancther fund of a similar 
designation is in a separate bank account, the necessary 
transfer should be made. 


The entry in the group 74 account pertaining to funds 
obtained from sales of raw materials and supplies is 
made once only, under the date 30 September 1988, 
while the entry pertaining to funds obtained for making 
use of fixed assets is made on a current basis or at the end 
of successive quarters, beginning with 30 September 
1988. In the F-01 “Monthly Financial Report,” money 
intended for the development fund or another fund of a 
similar designation, is shown in section I, “Financial 
Result,” on line 15, “Other Profits.” 
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[Question] Will sales of disposable fixed assets and 
stocks of raw materials and supplies, which fall under 
compulsory intermediation and are made without the 
participation of the compulsory-intermediation unit, not 
be subject to sanctions? 


[Answer] All disposable raw materials and supplies can 
be sold without the participation of compulsory-interme- 
diation units. This also pertains to sales of disposable 
fixed assets. 


iQuestion] In selling means of transport, is the auction 
process a requirement? 


[Answer] In selling used means of transport that eco- 
nomic units are disposing of, auction sales are not 
required. In accordance with the directive of the minis- 
ter of transportion, dated 26 November 1982 (M.P. No 
28), these means can be sold either by auction or on the 
instructions of the socialized sales or service units that 
have the authority to sell them. 


[Question] What should be done when the profit for 
division is not sufficient to cover the stabilization tax? 


[Answer] In this case the tax is a charge on the profit for 
division in the following year. This is not an exemption 
from the requirement that the tax be paid on the date 
due. 


[Question] What is the procedure for paying stabiliza- 
tion taxes? 


[Answer] Stabilization taxes that ensue from the provi- 
sion of the order of the Council of Ministers dated 30 
May 1988 on stabilization taxes (DZIENNIK USTAW 
No 18, item 123), should be paid to the applicable, for 
that economic unit, treasury office, endorsing the pay- 
ment to part 08, Ministry of Finance, section 97, various 
accounts, subsection 9773, accounts receivable, to the 
following paragraphs: 


1) to par 26, receipts by virtue of the stabilization tax on 
unutilized fixed assets designated for the Fund for Struc- 
tural Changes in Industry, 


2) to par 27, receipts by virtue of the stabilization tax on 
value of stocks of raw materials and supplies exceeding 
average stocks designated for the Market Development 
Fund, 


3) to par 28, receipts by virtue of the stabilization tax on 
disposable or improperly used lands designated for the 
Land Management and Housing Economy Fund. 


The denotations cited should be shown on the instruc- 
tions to transfer the taxes. 


[Question] Should all public-sector units prepare stabi- 
lization-tax declarations? 


[Answer] Declarations are prepared only by those puolic- 
sector units that will have to pay this tax. 
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{Interview with Dr Philip Lazarov, Second Senior 
Research Associate in Medical Sciences and director of 
Fourth Psychiatric Clinic for Drug Addicts at the Med- 
ical Academy, by Dr Zlatko Angelov: “Alcoholism Is a 
Social Phenomenon—An Opinion;” date and place of 
interview not given] 


[Text] Dr Philip Lazarov, Second Senior Research Asso- 
ciate in Medical Sciences and director of Fourth Psychi- 
atric Clinic for Drug Addicts of the Medical Academy, 
agreed to discuss the problems of alcoholism in our 
country. He agreed to do so, however, under the condi- 
tion that we give up the disorganized nature of the 
Month for Greater Sobriety. 


(Dr Lazarov] “The team I lead has the ambition and true 
capabilities to formulate and implement in practice the 
advantages of a new, not purely medical, but primarily 
sociopsychological approach to the phenomena. 


What is alcohol abuse? It is the drinking of alcoholic 
beverages which surpasses socially acceptable norms. 
Usually it becomes alcoholic disease, a condition which 
develops as a result of chronic alcohol use and causes 
dependence on it. The term alcoholism combines cases 
of alcohol abuse and alcoholic disease.“ 


[ANTENI]] “Obviously a key concept in these definitions 
is *socially acceptable norms.“ What are they for our 
country?” 


(Dr Lazarov] “Bulgarians by tradition are not teetotal- 
ers. Alcohol is invariably present in our lives. It is 
produced not to intoxicate or make people ill, but 
because of a certain social need. The taverns in Bulgaria 
are built on the club principle and people go there not to 
get drunk but to meet fellow villagers, friends, col- 
leagues, and to talk. We cannot imagine a wedding, a 
funeral, a baptism, or whatever family celebration with- 
out alcohol. 


Socially acceptable norms in our country assume and 
even require the participation of alcohol in the process of 
socializing. A qualification is needed here. There are 
social groups for which, including in our country, the use 
of alcohol is absolutely prohibited. And this is also 
regulated by folk traditions. Such a group are children 
for whom any use at all is considered abuse. A special 
professional group are health professionals. They are 
under constant scrutiny by the people and truly consti- 
tute health models for the population.“ 


[ANTENIT] “Considering this liberal approach our peo- 
ple have toward alcohol, why is it that some abuse it and 
others do not?” 
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(Dr Lazarov] “Within the limits of the mentioned social 
norms regarding alcohol, people with disturbed social 
interrelationships are i toward abuse. It is 
those who cannot "cope with life,“ that is, for them the 
social environment is an overwhelming factor with 
harmful effect. They lack social skills and as a conse- 
quence of this they are less able to make contacts. 
Environment problems arise on various levels: family, 
school, the workplace, and informal gatherings. The 
family is most often the "incubator of alcoholics. 


Alcohol causes a psychological condition in which the 
social environment's insurmountable problems seem 
harmless to the person or are completely forgotten. In 
other words, the initial moment in alcoholism is a 
complex sociopsychological phenomenon. Biological 
mechanisms participate quite a bit later. 


In reality alcohol abuse and addiction are a symptom of 
disturbed equilibrium between an individual and the 
environment. The most typical and common model are 
families where discord is found. The outcome is either 
the complete break up of the family or preservation 
made possible in very rare cases by removing the causes 
leading to conflicts. In the majority of cases, however, 
the family “inflicts disease” on one of its members and is 
age bigy by being brought together through empathy 
or him.“ 


[ANTEN]] “In spite of such an understanding of alcohol 
abuse, are not the old tried and true methods obviously 
inadequate?” 


[Dr Lazarov] “General appeals are destined to failure 
because they are in contradiction to a national behavior 
style which includes the use of alcohol. And there are no 
historical and social motives powerful enough to change 
this style. Consequently antialcohol policy must be 
directed not against use, but against abuse and its social 
causes. This is also shown by the facts. 


In 1976, when the first sobriety act came out, we had 
15,000 registered people with alcoholic disease. Ten 
years later, at the time the last decision of the Politburo 
of the BCP Central Committee on the fight against 
alcoholism came out, their number had doubled to 
30,000. Keeping in mind that the true number of people 
with alcohol problems is about 10 times greater, we find 
ourselves facing an unrelenting social problem. 


The moralization model of the campaign against alcohol 
abuse which considers the alcohol abuser guilty has been 
the only one used for too long in our country. And the 
guilty must be punished so the easiest thing to do is to 
isolate him. Even at the present time this approach has 
not completely disappeared from society's conscience. A 
second model, the medical one, was imposed, and 
according to it the drinking person is considered ill and 
in need of treatment. The flaw in this model is that it 
focuses on the aftereffects and symptoms of the disease 
instead of the causes. 
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It is obvious that to create conditions for success in the 
oan Mares enterica Un done: Sitar & SURRREND 

the sociopsychological method which is a systematic 
ile te Ges. Man and his environment are one 
system in dynamic equilibrium. The so-called identified 
alcoholic cannot be the only problem in this system. 
Quite the opposite, it is more important to concentrate 
on the environment where alcoholism is appearing and 
developing. Limiting the sale of alcoholic beverages and 
increasing the sale of soft drinks will not solve the 


SOCIAL 


problem. Social contradictions, social stress, and apply- 
ing the appropriate social measures to high risk groups 
must be placed at the core of antialcoholism policy. 


Physicians are the principle figures in discovering people 
with alcohol problems. One of the duties of the family 
physician is to identify high risk families. This is why all 
physicians must take a training course on alcoholism. 
Our clinic has already organized such a course in Tolbu- 
hin with very good results.“ 
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